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Rotes. 
THE “ST. CHRISTOPHER OF 1423.” 


In the history of art and literature it would be 
absolutely impossible to select any single object 
comprising within itself so many elements of in- 
terest and importance, of mischief and self-im- 
posed deception, as the “ St. Christopher of 1423.” 
_ From its discovery in 1769 to the present time 
it has maintained its proud supremacy, and, with 
very few exceptions, been acknowledged through- 
out Europe as “the most ancient woodcut known 
with a date.” Every suggestion which im- 
plied a doubt to the contrary bas been scouted 
as treason; and the bare enunciation of a disbe- 
lief in its date has sufficed to secure the censure 
of art critics and the leaders in literature, as well 
as to brand the objector asa wild visionary, whose | 
object was to contravene an accepted decision, | 
aud to destroy a valuable guide in the “ history | 


of syne ame 8 the authority of which had | 
the judgment of the 


been sanctioned 
learned 


As is well known, the “St. Christopher of | 


1423” has been styled “the date whence the 
annals of engraving have fixed their first land- 
mark”; and equally certain is it, that a more 


From that ve 
misapprehension and injury have emanated than 
an possibly be imagined, the effects of which 


ty adoption a greater amount of | original woodcut so superior in every 


indeed are seriously felt to this hour. By it reason 
has been enchained and mystified, the whole 
machinery of natural progress and improvement 
has become thrown into complete chaos and dis- 
order, and—unless the error be at once recog- 
nised — it threatens to bequeath to posterity a 
legacy of folly, which ought to be forthwith dis- 
sipated and scattered to the winds. 

From one cause or another the date of the “St. 
Christopher of 1423” was permitted to rei 
until 1819, when Kinin boldly de- 
clared the date to be false, and contended it should 
be 1473—(millesimo cccc® Lxx tertio)—and that 
the “1” had been erased. In that opinion he 
was supported by Sotzman, who founded Ass ar- 
gument on the ground that “no other engraving 
ofso ancient a date was known, and that those 
which had theretofore been found were posterior 
to 1450.” 

A third objector also presented himself in the 

rson of Mr. Pinkerton, who designated the true 

ate to be “ millesimo ccoc® xx terno” (1460). 

Fully concurring in the views of those authori- 
ties, that the date “1423” could not possibly indi- 
cate the period when the woodcut was executed, 
I nevertheless was unable to agree either with 
Koning or Pinkerton as to the particular manner 
in which the supposed alteration in the date had 
been effected; and believing that the so-called 
“‘facsimiles” might be treated as approxima- 
tively faithful representations of the original 
woodcut, I came to the conclusion that the 
readiest and most probable manner in which the 
presumed fraud in the date had been contrived 
was by converting the “c” of the “xc” into an 
“x,” thereby, with a stroke of the pen, adding 
seventy years to its date; and I accordingly, in 
July 1864, at a meeting of the Archeological 
Institute, announced the opinion I had formed. 

I now assume that (like myself and most other 
writers upon the “St. Christopher”) neither 
Kéning nor Pinkerton had even seen the original 
when they declared the date to have been tam- 
pered with, or we should all have been spared our 
conjectures. 

By the courtesy and kindness of Mr. Cavendish 
Boyle, I was on the 28th Aug. last, afforded an op- 

ortunity of leisurely and carefully examining the 
ar-famed woodcut in Lord Spencer’s celebrated 
library at Althorp; and the result I arrived at 
was, that it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the date “1423” on the engraving has never 
been falsified in any manner, and consequently 
that all theories founded on such an idea fall to 


the es and may be henceforth dismissed as 
| utterly 
treacherous guide could not have been created. | 


untenable. 
It is also proper I should add that I found the 
to 
any representation of it I had ever met with, as 
to impress me with a far higher degree of respect 


= 

| 

a 
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and admiration for the talent of the artist who | 


engraved it than I had previously imagined to known watermark of that period, viz. “a bull’s 


have been possible. 

This candid declaration on my part may pos- 
sibly be considered as an important gain to the 
believers in the date; but should that be so, the 
notion will be but short-lived, inasmuch as one 
other consequence of my inspection was to 
thoroughly satisfy me that the date “ 1423” does 
not, and never was intended, to represent the pe- 
riod at which the woodcut was engraved; and 
that any supposition to the contrary is erroneous, 
dangerous, and self-deceptive to the last degree. 

By some unaccountable fallacy of reasoning, 
every commentator on the “St. Christopher” has 
completely overlooked the “ Hamlet in the play” 
—the simple explanatory key which discloses the 
true state of the case—viz. the fact that the wood- 
cut in question is divided into two separate por- 
tions—‘“ the saint” and “the legend” —and 
that they are so thoroughly distinct, the one from 
the other, as to admit of their being readily sepa- 
rated at any moment without injury or prejudice 
to either, each being complete in itself. hen 
the “German” artist was commissioned to en- 

ve “the saint,” he was supplied with “ the 

in legend,” and he simply copied it—the date 
being that on the legend—without the slightest 
connection existing between it and the period at 
which the woodcut was produced. By this “ com- 
mon-sense solution” the fallacy of Baron Hei- 
necken and his disciples is annihilated at one fell 
swoop, truth is recognised after a continuous sup- 
pression of nearly one hundred years, and the 
natural progress of art relieved from the bondage 
by which it has been so long and improperly 
trammelled. 

Regard for your valuable space alone restrains 
me from stating several other — equally 
antagonistic to the notion of “1423” being the 
true date of the engraving; but, on the principle 
that “ one reason is as as a thousand,” if it be 
a sound one, I am perfectly content to rely on 
that which I have styled the “ common-sense 
solution” of the mystery, in support of my de- 
nunciation of that error which ventures to claim 
1423” as correctly defining the year in which 
the “ St. Christopher ” was produced. 

I cannot, however, refrain from menticning that 
other substantive objections exist which I believe 
must satisfy every unprejudiced mind that the 
block from which the engraving was printed could 
not have been cut at the early date hitherto as- 
signed to it. 

Thus, the “ St. Christopher of 1423” was pro- 
duced by means of a “ printing press” and with 
“ printing ink,” neither of which had ever been 
heard of in 1423; and further, it is printed on 
Breet identical with that ordinarily used by 

in Schin as well as by Albrecht Diirer be- 


tween 1480 and 1500, which paper bears the well- 


head, with an upright line rising between the 
horns, and surmounted by a flower; and 

Lastly: whilst the style of the “ St. Christo. 
pher” is precisely that which might have been 
reasonably expected circa 1493, there was no 
woodcut whatever in existence in or prior to 
1423, nor for more than sixty years afterwards, 
comparable to it in the remotest degree, either in 
originality of treatment, vigour of execution, or 

ractical knowledge of wood engraviny, the cele- 
rated initial in the Mayence Bible alone ex. 
cepted. 

As is generally known, Baron Heinecken—who 
has been as immoderately flattered on the one 
hand, as unfairly abused on the other—unexpect- 
edly found the wood-engraving of “St. Christo- 

her” in 1769 at the monastery at Buxheim in 

pper Suabia, and he at once welcomed it as an 
inestimable prize which conclusively proved the 
advanced state of excellence wood-engraving had 
attained in 1423. That date did all the mischief, 
It blunted the Baron's reason, it blinded his per- 
ception, and in the outburst of his enthusiasm, he 
pinned his faith to it; and being at that period 
the “ Jupiter omnipotens” among connoisseurs of 
old engravings, his dictum was freely accepted, 
and from that moment the fiat went forth that 
the date of “ 1423” was to be relied on as clearly 
marking the period when the woodcut was pro- 
duced. It was accordingly so accepted, and still 
is. The immediate consequence of this declara- 
tion by Heinecken was to throw all preconceived 
notions of the “ Block Books” into that unutter- 
able confusion in which the subject has ever since 
been involved. Thus the feeble logic on which 
the mischief was founded was,—“ The ‘St. Chris- 
topher of 1423’ is far in advance of the Block 
Books—ergo, the Block Books must necessarily 
have been produced at a much earlier date”! The 
wildest conjectures were accordingly indulged in 
freely, and men’s ingenuity and reasoning facul- 
ties strained to the utmost tension to support that 
mistaken notion. Some fixed the “ Block Books” 
at the latter end of the fourteenth century, others 
at the commencement of the fifteenth; any per! 
indeed, was deemed suitable which kept at a re- 
spectful distance anterior to 1423. That theory 
was taken up and adopted by successive writers 
on the subject, and repeated by them so often and 
so earnestly as at length to be implicitly believed 
in as true and incontrovertible as “ Holy Writ 
itself. } 

Among other mischievous consequences which 
have resulted from Heinecken’s dictum, one was to 
excite an appetite for similar marvels. Accord- 
ingly, as is always the case, a goodly supply of 
“ rare old woodcuts” soon made their appearance 
in the market, and among them, miralile dicta, 


il 
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another St. Christopher of 1423, which was an- 

nounced with a royal flourish of trumpets as 

having been acquired by the “ Bibliothéque 

Royale de Paris.” 

that startling announcement being made, 

Dr. Dibdin was forthwith despatched to Paris 
with the real “Simon Pure” of Heinecken, when 
it appeared, Ist, that the impressions were taken 
from different blocks! 2nd, that the Paris copy 
had been produced by Von Murr, and soiled in 
colour by means of coffee! ! 

So much for the lengths to which literary and 
artistic frauds are carried, where the hope of pay- 
ment exists to reward the evil-doer. Such, how- 
ever, was the demand for “ St. Christophers of 
1423,” that a third exemplaire was afterwards 
said to have been discovered in the collection of 
“Mons. le Baron de Blittersdorf” at Frankfort, 
which, in its turn, however, was pronounced to 
be false. 

The other rarities to which I have alluded, 
and which came to light shortly after Heinecken’s 
discovery, were, a “St. Sebastian” with the date 
1437, a “St. Etienne ” 1437, a “ Calvary ” 1443; 
and lastly, the most impudent of all, the en- 

ving of “1418,” now in the Royal Library of 
| i none of which, however, successfull 
withstood the test of investigation, and have 
since been denounced as utterly unworthy of re- 
liance. 

In my humble endeavours to oppose and uproot 
the fallacy connected with the “ St. Christopher 
of 1423,” I do not ask much. All I invoke is, 
the intelligence of 1868 as opposed to the fanaticism 
of 1769; and in so doing, I do not believe my 
appeal to be either unreasonable or ill-founded. 

ince Heinecken wrote, immense strides have 
been made in arriving at a better knowledge of 
“literature and art.” Education has ripened 
man’s intellect, and, among other consequences, 
has endowed him with a power of thinking for 
himself, in lieu of being blindly bound by the 
reasoning of others. In my efforts to arrive at a 
proper conclusion, I have attempted nothing more 

to fairly express my belief in such a manner 
as to reduce the question I have raised to the 
simplest conceivable issue ; and by evaporating all 
the “quasi-mystery” which has hitherto been 
permitted to envelop the “ history of early printing 
and wood-engraving,” enable those who take an 
interest in the subject to readily comprehend it 
in all its bearings, and thereby enable them to 
satisfy themselves on which side “truth and 

Treason” are to be found. 

Upon the basis I have hereinbefore stated, I 
altogether deny the oft-repeated allegation that 
the date “ millesimo cccc? xx tertio,” which is to 
be found at the right of the legend underneath 
the “St. Christopher,” designates, or was ever 


wtended to denote the year in which the “saint” 


was engraved; and-I venture to insist that it 
| should not any longer be entitled to be considered 
as “ marking the date from which the practice of 
wood-engraving, as — to pictorial repre- 
sentation, is to be calculated.” 

To this unqualified repudiation of the date of 
the “St. Christopher of 1423” I invite the atten- 
tion of such writers on the subject of early print- 
ing and engraving as Mr. Noel Humphreys, Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, and Mr. Berjeau, feeling assured 
that if any talent can possibly restore “ Humpty- 
toy fl to his former position on the wall, they 
are the authorities best qualified to do so. 

I will conclude by observing that, so soon as 
the question of the “St. Christopher” has been 
disposed of, I shall be prepared to prove my other 
two propositions, viz. that printing preceded 
engraving, and that no copy of the Biblia Pau- 
perum existed prior to 1485. Henry F. Hotz. 

6, King’s Road, Clapham Park, 


Almost all books with or without woodcuts 
before 1476 or 80, from the German and Low 
Country presses, were printed without dates, and 
usually also without places or names of printers, 

»and so it would have been unusual and extra- 
ordinary if these block books had formed an ex- 
ception. Thus the Mazarine Bible, 1450-55, has 
no date. 2. Biblia Latina (Argentine, H. 
tein, 1468) sine loco, anno, aut typogr. 3. Ditto of 
the same from same press, 1469 or 70. 4. Ditto 
of the same (Argentine, typis Mantellianis, 
1469). 5. Ditto of same (Ulric Zell of Cologne, 
1470). 6. Ditto of same (Basiliw, Bertholdi Rodt 
et Bernardi Richel). 7. Ditto of same (Colon. 
typis Nic. Goltz, 1472). 8. Biblia Sacra (Basiliz, 
typis Bern. Richel) has date, but no place or printer. 
9. The Paris Bible of Ulr. Gering. Mart. Crantz et 
Mich. Friburger (1476) has no date. 10. Biblia 
cum Glossa Ord. &c. (Venet. circa 1480), no name, 
rinter, or date. 11. The Fontibus ex Grecis 
ible, 1481, no place or printer: and so on. A 
little time spent in any large library of early 
books, especially of these countries, would reveal 
scores of such instances. I only wonder how 
Mr. Hott can attempt to found any argument 
upon the absence of dates and persons’ names, 
when we know that not only in printing, but in 
painting, architecture, sculpture, precious and 
other metal-work, in the west of Europe, it was 
so unusual to sign the works with , os 


FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


The expression “incomparable excellence,” ap- 
lied by your valued correspondent Str THomas 
Wanureccen to the windows of Fairford church 
(ant, p. 222), incites me to offer you a few pass- 


ing observations, 
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The Fairford windows are fortunately open to 
comparison. They may be very advantageously 
compared with a still more extensive, and in 
many respects even superior, series of — 
glass in the celebrated windows of King’s College 
chapel, Cambridge. Of that magnificent collec- 
tion of historical compositions, only the great east 
window is extensively known. It has been en- 
graved, and may frequently be met with in the 
rooms of Cambridge scholars, But the rest, the 
side windows, although of very great artistic value, 
are much less thought about. They are arranged 
in a continuous series of types and antetypes 

with figures of prophets and messengers between 
em: a system which is only partially carried 
out in the Fairford glass. 

The east window of Fairford church represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, with five smaller subjects 
below it, exhibits the same subject as the great 
window of King’s College chapel, Cambridge. 
There is great similarity Teowean them. In oné 
respect, at least, Fairford has a considerable ad- 
vantage over the glass at Cambridge, which con- 
sists in the very fine west window of the Last 
Judgment. The subject is entirely wanting in 
the University series; although it would, doubt- 
less, have appeared in the great west window, 
which still continues blank with plain glass, had 
the original designs been fully carried out. 

The west window, containing the Last Judg- 
ment, appears to me to be of an earlier date than 
the rest of the glass at Fairford. It is especially 
interesting as exhibiting a close affinity to the 
frequently described picture at Dantzig—a large 
altarpiece of the Last Judgment, formerly at- 
tributed to Ouwater, and subsequently by Dr. 
Waagen to Hans Memling. The picture is certain! 
a highly important picture of the Flemish school. 
The arrangement and general action of the figures, 
the blessed ascending steps with the aid of St. 
Peter, and the violent action of the condemned 
on the opposite side, are common to both paint- 
ings. At Dantzig, the figures of the blessed enter- 
ing Paradise are entirely nude ; whilst at Fairford, 
their habiliments, tiaras, mitres, and crowns, 
distinguish their former grades and positions in 
life. At Fairford, the condemned are much more 

tesque ; and the demons are scaly, with snouts, 

ideously formed limbs, such as beset St. Anthony 
in Martin Schongauer’s well-known engraving. A 
remarkable mam exists also in the central and 
dignified figure of St. Michael, holding the scales 
in one hand and a processional cross in the other. 
He is fully armed, and the fashion of the armour 
in both instances belongs to the fifteenth century. 

My lamented friend C. Winston thought very 
highly of this window, and I quite concur in the 
ig which he expressed of the Fairford series 
in his Inquiry into Ancient Glass-paintings, p. 114 
of the first edition. . 


My principal object, however, in now writi 
must A a be forgotten ; which is to invite atten” 
tion, concurrently with that of Fairford, to the fine 
and extensive series of glass-paintings in King’s 
College chapel. A very learned and thorough] 
— aper on the latter series was printed 

y the Rev. W. J. Bolton, in No. 46 of the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, to which I 
contributed two supplemental papers printed in 
Nos. 48 and 49 of the same journal. They ap- 
= respectively in December 1855 and March 


The Fairford windows at that time interested 
me deeply, and it was my wish to study them as 
completely as possible. I went so far as to read 
& paper upon them, illustrated with original 
drawings made by a very clever amateur, at the 
April meeti of, the Archeological Institute, 
1856; but delayed committing it to press in the 
desire to go more fully into the subject, and to 
produce something much more elaborate. My 
subsequent occupations and engagements have 
taken a very different turn; but now I rejoice to 
find that the Fairford windows are engaging so 
much of public attention, and to observe by 
an announcement in some of the public papers 
that a fitting memorial of them is likely to be 
secured by the united labours of a committee of 
savans convened for the special purpose. Pm 


Having access to several German works that 
seem to treat exhaustively of Albert Diirer’s life, 
and of his vast body of compositions, I have 
looked into them with great curiosity to discover 
if any decisive mention is made of Diirer as a 
oa a on glass, but without success, Gessert, in 

is Geschichte der Glasmalerei (Stuttgart, 1839), 
states that — 


“neither from any notices on Diirer’s part, or by his 
contemporaries, or from modern works, which treat of 
his life and art, can any certainty be arrived at that he 
actually painted on glass. ‘That he was reckoned among 
the masters of our art appears, however, from this—that 
he experimented, with German industry, in the most 
varied branches of art, and therefore could scarcel have 
wholly abstained from glass-painting, which at his time 
was flourishing in its utmost glory. Besides, in the 
drawing (or design) of many glass-paintings, the unmis- 
takeable style of this master has led to the opinion that 
he completed them in all their parts; while, perhaps, he 
only supplied the carton—an assistance which the most 
distinguished artists of that period did not disdain to 
give.”—P. 135, 

In the copious article on Diirer inserted in the 
very valuable and beautifully-illustrated Conver- 
sations-Lexicon fiir bildende Kunst, 3° Band, 
Leipzig, 1846 (a work, unfortunately, never com- 
pleted *), the writer, in summing up the beneficial 

* Will no great publisher, Brockhaus or Cotta, come 


forward to complete so invaluable a boon to the fine arts 
as this work would be in its perfect state ? 
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influence of Diirer on all branches of the fine arts, 
states it to have been unbounded ; and enumerates 
in particular its effects on painters in oil, in minia- 
ture, in enamel, on glass; on engravers, form- 
cutters, and even on sculptors, goldsmiths, die- 
cutters, and lithographers. This far-spread and 
powerful influence the writer attributes to Diirer’s 
skill and mastery in design. 

Connected with Gessert’s work, I may here in- 
cidentally be permitted to mention that, more 
than twenty-five years ago, I assisted in com- 
pleting a translation of it for a well-known ama- 
teur and patron of the fine arts in this city, Mr. 
*T, Combe; but by some strange mischance, the 

MS. was lost when about to be sent to the 

, and has never since been heard of. The 
soli the more to be regretted on account of 
' numerous notes and additions to the work kindly 
contributed by an eminent scholar and art-critic, 
then a student, and now the Dean of Christ 
Church. With regard to the Fairford windows, 
Gessert merely repeats the common accounts given 
of them by Dallaway in his Anecdotes of the Arts 
in England. In an enumeration given in the 
Conversations-Lexicon of the glass-paintings to be 
found in Niirnberg (Diirer’s native city), not one 
is mentioned as by him; but several, by modern 
artists, are stated to be after the great master: 
J. Maoray. 
Oxford. 


Just now that these windows are attracting 
much attention, it may be interesting to see what 
has been said of them by an early writer, Richard 
Corbet, D.D., 1582-1635. The following poem 
may be considered to escape the charge either of 
profanity or immodesty : — 

“UPON FAIREFORD WINDOWES. 

Tell me, you Anti-Saints, why Brass 

With you is shorter-liv’d than Glass ? 

And why the Saints have scap'd their Falls 
Better from Windows than from Walls ? 

Is it because the Brethren’s Fires 

Maintain a Glass-house at Black- Fryers? 

Next which the Church stands North and South, 
And East and West the Preacher’s mouth. 

Or is't because such Painted Ware 

Resembles something that you are, 

So py’de, so seeming, so unsound 

In Manners and in Doctrine found, 

That, out of Emblematick Wit, 

You Spare your selves in Sparing it ? 

If it be so, then Fairford, boast 

Thy Church hath Kept what all have Lost, 

And is Preserved from the bane 
Of either War or Puritane, 

Whose Life is colour’d in thy Paint, 
The inside Dross, the outside Saint.” 
Poems, written by Dr. Richard Corbet, the Third 
Edition, 1672, p. 111. 
W. 4H. S. 


Yaxley. 


BISHOP PERCY AND HIS “RELIQUES.” 
My personal recollections of the bishop are 
about sixty-five years old, but I distinctly bear 
in mind his appearance as a venerable-looking 


| man, with a placid countenance and regular fea- 


tures, dressed in black, and wearing an apron, 
which last particularly struck me. 

I was reading Ovid or Virgil with my father, 
who superintended my education, when Dr. Pere 
was rather suddenly announced. Seeing how 
was engaged, after greeting my father, he en- 
couragingly held out his hand to me, which of 
course I took, and never having been so familiar 
with a bishop before, it made an impression upon 
me. What particularly passed in conversation I 
do not remember, but my mother, who also knew 
Dr. Perey, was sent for and came. My belief is 
that the acquaintance between Percy and my 
father began when the former was Dean of Car- 
lisle; who, coming to see Dr. Vincent, then Master 
of Westminster School, extended his walk (for I 
recollect no carriage) some hundred or two of 
yards to call upon a person whom he had known 
a good many years before. He was attended by a 
servant, and this servant had in his care a copy of 
the Reliques of the edition of 1775 (by mistake I 
gave the date as 1774 in my former communica- 
tion), which Dr. Percy presented to my father. 
That very copy now lies before me, and it is re- 
markable chiefly for the omission of the ballad 
“ The Wanton Wife of Bath.” I have seen it 
stated that this so-called questionable production 
was left out of the second edition of the Reliques 
in 1767; but such is not the fact, for it is found 
on p. 145 of the third volume of that impression 
with a brief introduction (as in the edition of 
1765) containing merely Addison’s recommenda- 
tion of it. Why Percy presented to my father the 
third edition instead of the fourth (which had 
come out in 1794, as superintended by his nephew) 
I know not, while I can easily understand why 
he did not give him the first or the second. 

The interview did not last long, but my father 
went out with the bishop, and did not return for 
some time; and my lessons, I think, were ended 
for that day. Of the subjects talked about I have 
no trace, but it must have been winter time, and 
the House of Lords then sitting,- for Dr. Percy 
had come from thence to visit Dr. Vincent. [ 
am not aware that his acquaintance with the 
learned author of The Voyage of Nearchus has ever 
been mentioned. Through “the Poets’ Corner,” 
in Westminster Abbey, was the nearest way to 
Dr. Vincent’s and my father’s, and I have some 
notion that the bishop stated that he had come 
that road, and that he had derived pleasure from 
association. What he said—if he said anything— 
about his Reliqueshas entirely escaped me. Having 
another copy, my father never allowed that then 


presented to him to be used in the family, and it is 


= 
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now precisely in its original state—bound only in 
sheep-skin, gilt, which in course of time has some- 
what decayed, but there is not a speck, blemish, 
oreven crumple of any kind within the covers. 
This work first encouraged my taste for our old 
popular poetry. 

Many years ago I knew an old clergyman who 
had resided and done duty in a parish near Dro- 
more. He told me that the bishop’s mode of life, 
as I could well suppose, was extremely simple and 
unpretending, while at the same time he kept up 
his rank and state in his diocese very becomingly, 
and even somewhat austerely. He was charitable, 
but with due discrimination; very attentive to 
the educational wants of his poor neighbours, 
while Mrs. Percy, as her health allowed it, was a 
frequent visitor among them. I asked whether 
Dr. Percy seemed to feel with any acuteness the 
severity of Ritson’s attacks upon him. So little 
so, that my informant had never even heard of 
them at Dromore. As far as he knew, the bishop’s 
studies, in the beginning of this century, were 
entirely theological and devotional, but he did 
not preach very often: his style in the pulpit was 
slow and plain, but impressive. He was generally 
——- in Ireland to be a distant relative of the 
dukes of Northumberland. 

In my former communication (“N. & Q.” Aug. 
22, 1868,) I spoke of a friend to whom I gave 
my drawing of the edifice at Bridgnorth in which 
Percy was born, and who had made and was still 
making collections, literary and artistic, for the 
illustration of the Reliques. I also there, from 
a better copy in his hands, made certain correc- 
tions in a poem, sapposed to be the authorship of 
_ the bishop, and inserted by the Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ford in his recent highly commendable biogra- 
phical essay. I say supposed to be the author- 
ship of the bishop, because, looking at the date 
of it, and the character and wording of the pro- 
duction, I feel some doubt as to its authenticity; 
but the same friend was in possession of a much 
better poem, which, he stated, he had tran- 
scribed from Percy's own manuscript: still my 
belief is that it was not his original composi- 
tion, but that he had written it out from some old 
lyrical work that had fallen in his way. For 
many years I have been in search of it without 
finding it in Drayton, Daniel, Breton, or any of 
our poets of that day, and somewhat later; for 
to me it reads as if it were not quite so old as the 
most recent of those writers. It is rather in the 
free joyous manner of Herrick, but I can safely 
assert that it is not contained in his printed vo- 
lumes. It is short, and I will here submit it to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” as a very interestin 
and sprightly relic, premising that 


it full forty years ago from a copy which my 
friend informed me he had made from one in 
Bishop Percy's well-known handwriting :— 


“MORNING SPRING-SONG. 
“ Walking, lady, let us go: 

See the sun-shine all a-glow! 
Hark! and hear the joyous birds 
Singing descant without words. 

The thrush upon the tallest tree . 

Knocks it loud and lustily, 

“Some are in the air so high 

You might think them of the sky; 
These, indeed, you cannot see, 
— they sing so merrily : 

You may hear them for a mile, 

Whilst both earth and heaven smile, 

“Then, behold the greeny grass 
Kiss your footsteps as you pass. 
See the daisy’s open eye 
Peering upward cunningly, 
To behold what it may view: 
Would I were a daisy too! 
“ See also the hawthorn blossom, 

The dog-rose on nature’s bosom : 
Can there be a sweeter sight, 
Budding fresh in morning light ? 

While the thirsty sun drinks up 

The dew-drop from the buttercup. 

“ Walking, lady, if we go, 

We shall see all this and mo. 

Come away! It is the spring; 
Give it thankful welcoming : 

Think what pleasure you will miss 

Keeping house a morn like this.” 

If any of the readers of “ N.& Q.” can point out 
where the original is to be found they will do me 
a great favour. It seems to me so picturesque, so 
animating, and partaking so much of the bright- 
ness and sunshine of the scene it describes, that I 
can hardly impute it to Percy; yet to whom else 
can we assign it? I have searched many musical 
miscellanies by Bird, Morley, Gibbons, and others, 
thinking it might possibly lurk there, but without 
success, J. Payne 

Maidenhead. 


A SCOTISH PEER BY COURTESY. 


During the discussion which ensued in the re- 
cent competition before a Committee of Privileges 
for the Scotish peerage of Balfour of Burley, be- 
tween Mr. Bruce of Kennet and Major Balfour 
of Fernie—one the heir of line, and the other the 
heir-male of the second Lord Balfour of Burley 
—a good deal was said about charters presumed 
to exclude the heir of line, of the existence 
which no proof was attempted to be adduced. 
The Lords rejected these presumed charters, and 
this led to an investigation as to the Scotish law 
of courtesy. 

The original patent of creation of the Burley 
peerage contained only the grant of a barony, 
without any mention of heirs. The patentee died, 
leaving an only daughter, who had previously been 
married to a gentleman of the name of A 
who during his father-in-law’s lifetime took 
name and bore the arms of Balfour of Burley. 
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In right of his wife, who upon the death of her 
parent succeeded to his title, the husband was 
recognised, it was said, as Lord Burley, and as 
such sat and voted in the Scotch Parliament. 
Major Balfour contended that the second lord 
sat under some patent or charter which was now 
lost, by which the peerage was settled on heirs 
male. Mr. Bruce, on the other hand, asserted 
that the second lord was a peer by courtesy, in 
right of his wife ; that the grant of barony must 
be treated as if it were a charter of land, which, 
if there was no substitution otherwise, fell of 
necessity to the heir of line. Both these pleas 
were held by the lords on the committee to be 


tris remarkable that the law of courtesy should 
have created doubts at the present date in the 
mind of any one conversant with the law of Scot- 
land, and yet this came to be the turning-point of 
the case. If the learned judges and counsel had 
looked into the Life of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
who lived at a time when the principles relative 
to succession in Scotland were more ‘understood 
in England than they appear to be at present, 
they would have seen what that eminent man 
knew to be the law in his time. 

Charles II. was anxious to unite his son, after- 
wards Duke of Monmouth, to the Countess of 
Buccleuch—a peeress in her own right. Desirous 
of putting him in such a position as might war- 
rant his aspiring to the hand of the noble lady, 
he consulted his chancellor, and showed him the 
draught of a writing in which Monmouth was 
styled the king’s natural son, and in which it was 
— to give him a title of honour. 

he chancellor, after reading the paper, told 
his majesty “that he need not give him any other 
title of honour than he would enjoy by his mar- 
riage, by which he would by the ad of Scotland 
be called Earl of Buccleuch, which would be 
title enough.” He objected to the term of “the 
king’s natural son,” as likely to produce incon- 
venience, and referred to France and Spain, where 
this recognisal was never made, unless the indi- 
vidual gave notable evidence of his inheriting, or 


having acquired, such virtues and qualities as | 


made him worthy of his descent. He then con- 
cluded with observing that “this gentleman 
was yet young, and not to be judged of; and 


therefore, if he were for the present married to | 


this young lady, and assumed her title, as he must 
do, his majesty might defer for some years mak- 
ing any declaration of paternity.” 

Charles however had, like many other people, 


no doubt, made up his mind before asking advice, _ 


and he shortly afterwards signed the declaration 
of paternity, and created his son Duke of Mon- 
mouth. This did not affect the soundness of the 

cellor’s opinion, which may be accepted as 
matter of the fact that his lordship understood in 


1683 that any one taking to wife a peeress was, 
by the law of Scotland, entitled by courtesy to 
assume her title and sit and vote under it in 
Parliament. 

It may also be noticed that, in Nisbet's Heraldry 
(par excellence the most valuable treatise of the 
| kind in the North, and which was published in 
the early part of last century), when referring to 
the Balfours of Burley, the author distinctly 
asserts that Arnot of Fernie, by marrying the 
daughter of the first Lord Burley, became by 
courtesy, in her right, a Scotish peer. This valu- 
able piece of evidence does not appear to have 
been made use of or given in evidence. The doc- 
trine of presumed patents, or “ must be charters,” 
ventilated in the Burley competition, would be 
very convenient in peerage claims, as it would 
supply all sorts of defects. 

Admit the convenient doctrine of presumptions 
not founded on anything like evidence, and where 
is it to stop? Lord Eldon is reported to have 
remarked in a question of pedigree, where counsel 
learned in law pressed upon his lordship that 
there was only one link wanting in the chain of 
evidence, and that its existence might be pre- 
sumed. “One link!” quoth the amazed lawyer; 
“give me but one link, and I will connect myself 
| with the most ancient and noblest familiesin the 
| kingdom.” “De non apparentibus et de non ex- 
istentibus eadem est ratio,” is the proper rule to 
be applied to all similar presumptions, and one 
uniformly given effect in the Court of Session. 


CHAUCER'S CHRONOLOGY. 


Every reader who has ever opened a Chaucer 
must remember the opening lines of the prologue, 
where the poet speaks of the showers of April, 
and has the lines — 

“the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe course i-ronne.” 

But this passage has never been explained up to 
the present moment, and I therefore think that 
many of your readers would be glad to hear that 
it can be explained so as to be perfectly consistent 
| and correct. 

| Tyrwhitt saw the difficulty of speaking of the 
| 


sun being in the Ram in the month of April, and 


But the MSS. are here against him. 

The exact day of April to which Chaucer refers 
is most probably the 17th, as will be shown pre- 
sently. Where then was the sun on the 17th of 
April at that time? The answer is affected by 
the precession of the equinoxes, which may be 
accounted for by considering the change of style; 
with sufficient accuracy, that is, for our present 
purpose. 
he difference between the old and new styles, 


therefore has proposed to read Bole, i.e. Bull. 
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which now amounts to twelve days, amounted in | “ day artificial,” ¢. ¢. of the time between sunrise 


Chaucer's time to only eight days. Hence the | 


sun, on the 17th of April, 1386, would be very 
nearly where he is now on the 25th of April—s. e. 
in the fifth degree of Taurus. This can be verified 


by Chaucer’s own words, for he says in his trea- | 


tise on the astrolabe, in a passage which Tyrwhitt 
appositely quotes, that the vernal equinox, or first 
degree of Aries, corresponded in his time to the 
12th of March; from which it follows, by the use 


of an astrolabe, that on the 17th of April (old | 


style) he would be in the fifth degree of Taurus, 

as already calculated. But this is not the actual 

and visible, but only the theoretical and supposed 
sition of the sun. This is best Gy tes by the 

ollowing quotation from Milner’s 

ture, p. 149: — 

“The effect [of the precession of the equinoxes} has 
been to separate the asterisms from their denominational 
signs, so that . . . . the constellation Aries is in the sign 
Taurus,” 


allery of Na- | 


and sunset, would be at about half-past eight, 
leaving a difference of an hour and a half till ten 
o'clock. Yet Chaucer speaks very naturally, since 
_it is very difficult to guess at all closely by such 
| an observation of the sky. Hence, what does he 
make “our host” do? He first notes that the 
sun has performed a quarter of his course, and half 
| an hour besides—aye, and more too, from which 
| he knows it must certainly be already nine o'clock 
—a fact which hie interest in the stories he has 
| heard has prevented him from perceiving before ; 
and, secondly, he takes another observation of a 
more exact character, from which he concludes 
| that it can want but a few minutes of being ten 
o’clock (I calculate that the sun would be forty- 
| five degrees high at about a quarter to ten), and 
| he at once bursts out into exclamations about the 
| loss of time. 
| Since writing my note upon the “Knightes 
| Tale,” a friend has drawn my attention to the 


And, in fact, a glance at a modern celestial globe | very ingenious letters signed A. E. B. in“N.& Q” 
shows that the meridian of the eleventh degree of | 1* 8. iii. I cannot agree with much that is there 


Taurus (which is now nearly where the fifth degree 
was then) s near the star » Arietis, which 
is exactly the central star of the constellation of the 
Ram. Hence it —— that Chaucer is perfectly 
and mtost accurately correct. 

In the same way the sun would be in the con- 
stellation Gemini when in the sign Cancer, as so 
expressly stated by our poet in the “ Merchauntes 
Tale,” ll. 978-980. 

The date, 17th of April, depends on the name 
given to the day following in the beginning of the 
“Man of Lawes Prologue.” On the fifth line of 
this Mr. Wright remarks, “ Lightetene is the read- 
ing in which the MSS. seem mostly to agree. 
The MS. Harl. reads threttenthe. Tyrwhitt has 
eiyht and twenty.” But the context may here help 
us out. The poet (and astronomer) is speaking of a 
day in which the altitude of the sun at ten o'clock is 
forty-fivedegrees. Now on the 18th of April the sun, 
being in the sixth (now twelfth) degree of Taurus, 
will have an altitude of about forty-seven degrees 
at ten o’clock, as nearly as 1 can tell by the use 
of a celestial globe; but on the 28th his altitude 
will be at least fifty degrees. Hence the reading 
eightetene is more correct. The reading, threttene, 
would make the sun in the first degree of Taurus 
and would give an altitude of almost exactly 
forty-five degrees; but this rests only upon the 
authority of one MS., and it would be absurd to 
press the argument from astronomy so closely as 
this, when we notice that the fact of the sun’s 
altitude being about forty-five degrees was merely 
derived from the rough observation of perceiving 
a shadow to be as long, to all appearance, as the 
object that cast it. The “half an houre and 
more’ mentioned in this passage must be inter- 
preted much less strictly ; for the fourth part of a 


| advanced, though stated with great ability. For 
instance, the third of April is there said to be the 
| day of Palamon’s being found by Arcite, whereas 
| it is the fourth, since the “third night” is fol- 
| lowed by the fourth day, as a matter of course. 
The true key is Chaucer’s own Treatise on the 
Astrolabe, never yet correctly printed, but on 
which I am now bestowing much labour, that the 
E. E. T. 8. edition may be as —_ as possible. 
Many passages of our early English writers still 
require, and merit, elucidation. 
Water W. Sxnat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


VERSES TO HENRIETTE MARIE BY JASPER 
MAYNE. 


Reading Mr. Botton Corney’s contribution 
from the Musarum Oxoniensium of 1643 (“N. &Q,” 
| 4" S. ii. 147), I was reminded of a similar little 
| volume on my shelves, also a poem to 
| Charles I.’s queen by the same poet. The volume 
is probably rare, as it was wanting in my 
| friend Dr. Bliss’s collection of Oxford books, and 
I do not find it described in any work at hand. It 
is a small 4to of forty-four leaves, with the fol- 
lowing title, which I give in full : — 

“ Musarum Oxoniensium CHarisTERIA pro Serenit- 

sima Regina Maria, recens e nixus laboriosi discrimine 
| recepta. Oxoniw, Typis Leonard Lichfield Academie 
Typographi, 

The verses are as follows: — 


“TO THE QUEENE. 

“ Whether our fears made dangers, that our joyes. 
Might rise more solemne fré false fames, and noise; 
Or whether ’twere a true escape, and we 
Are seasonable to our loyalty : 


I 


2 


| 
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The Histories (great queene) which tell of those 

Who traveld for their wives, and felt their throwes, 

Are but just prophecyes of us, who doe 

Now know, when queenes teeme, kingdomes labour too. 
But all the danger’s past, and we have seene 

How much more tis to scape, then to lye in. 

No birth had recompenc’d our losses, since 

Your safety’s more, then had you borne a prince. 

For though’t had prov’d a phenix, yet ’twould bring 

Still greife, ift from its parents ashes spring : 

Since better tis such issues be supprest, 

Which can’t be borne unlesse they burne the nest. 
Nor joy we only that y’are well, and scape, 

But are return’d to your first forme and shape: 

You are the queene still; on your face, and cheeke, 

No lady need, for your lost beautyes seeke. 

After so many childbeds, in your eyes 

Do still new starres, and constellations rise, 

And the same sparkle keeps awake those fires 

In your king, which first kindled his desires, 

So goddesses of old, though they did fill 

Earth with their ofspring, were immortall still. 

So roses have borne gods, and childbirths felt, 

Yet have still blusht, and have still fragrant smelt. 

Tis for mean features not to beare, and hold ; 

Or after each delivery to wax old: 

And we may call those ladies pooles, not springs, 

Whose beauties one hard birth to drynesse brings. 

They are but only toucht, no fixt perfume, 

Who in the use, and chafing, doe consume. 

In you a constant stock of beauty flowes ; 

Powring forth rivers, yet like fountaines growes, 

Evermore emptying, yet not spent or dry’d; 

And after numerous ebbs, showing full tyde. 

Thus though the sunne scatter years, months, and 
dayes, 

Yet are his beams whole, and entire his rayes, 

Thus tapers doe light tapers, yet no flame 

Is lost by giving, but remaines the same. 

So to call you lesse beauteous, were a sinne : 

Things cannot lessen, which doe still begin. 

“Jasper Mayne, M.A. 
of Ch, Ch.” 

My transcript is literal as regards spelling and 
punctuation, the only liberty taken being in the 
suppression of capital letters. The English por- 
tion of this little quarto contains a number of 
loyal effusions by other members of the univer- 
sity—viz. Jo, Herbert (fourth son of the Earl of 
Pembroke), John Windebank, R. Mill, W. Cart- 
wright, R. Barrell, Edmond Vaughan, J. S., 
Horatius Moore, J. Wither, J. T., Ja. Jackson, 
Jos. Howe, R. Lovelace, H. Nevill, Franc. Atkins, 
H. C., Ed. Gray, H. Ramsay, H. Benet, E. Yorke, 
Humphry Hull, Charles May, W. Towers, Rich. 
Paynter, Ri. West, Ric. Greville, R. Bride-oake, 
John Harris, John Lowen, Ralph Hare, R. Cary, | 
T. Dale, and the printer—Leonard Lichfield. 

T have only to add that I purchased the volume, 
some five or six years ago, ata bookstallin Shore- 
ditch. It is in excellent condition, neatly bound in 
calf by Mackenzie, Epwarp F. Rrmsavrr. 


Izaak WALTON : HIS MISCELLANEOUS PorMs.— 
It is well known, I believe, that Walton’s name 
appeared in print as early as 1619, when the 
second edition of a portion of a book entitled 


Alcilia, &c., was dedicated to him. But his 
earliest effort as an author was his Complete 
Angler, written some years before it came from 
the press in 1653. Twenty years prior to the 
latter date, Walton contributed an “ Elegy to the 
Memory of Dr. Donne,” printed in the 4to edition 
of Donne’s Poems, 1633. In 1635 he wrote eight 
lines beneath Donne’s portrait, by W. Marshall, 
which accompanies the first 8vo edition of Donne, 
issued in the same year. Then we have the MS. 
verses which were found attached to a copy of 
one of Sibbes’s books (“N. & Q.” 3S. i. 14), 
and to these may be added the following lines 
prefixed to a too-little-known volume, Sparke’s 
Scintillula Altaris, 1652, 8vo:— 

“ To the Author, upon oe of the first Sheet of his 


“ My worthy friend, I am much pleas’d to know 
You have begun to pay the debt you owe 
By promise, to so many pious friends, 
In printing your choice Poems, it commends 
Both them, and you, that they have been desir’d 
By persons of such Judgment; and admir'd 
They must be most by those that best shal know 
What praise to holy Poetry we owe. 
So shall your Disquisitions too; for, there 
Choice learning, and blest piety, appear. 
All usefull to poor Christians: where they may 
Learne Primitive Devotion. Each Saint’s day 
Stands as a Land-mark in an erring age 
To guide fraile mortals in their pilgrimage 
To the Celestiall Can’an; and each Fast, 
Is both the soul’s direction and repast ; 
All so exprest, that I am glad to know 
You have begun to pay the debt you owe. 
“Iz, Wa.” 
W. Carew Haziirt. 
P.S.—I do not think that the lines quoted in 
“N. & Q.” (3° S. i. 14) are necessarily anterior 
in date to the present, though found attached in 
MS. to a book published in 1641. 


Rosin Gooprettow: “THe Merry Puck.” — 
Many years ago, Mr. J. Payne Collier reprinted 
from a mutilated copy in his possession a metrical 
history of Robin Goodfellow. Mr. Collier did not 
know even the title of the piece he was repro- 
ducing, as his copy had lost the first leaf; and 
several others being defective, he was obliged to 
supply from conjecture the missing words. A 
second copy, however, exists, and in a recent pub- 
lication (Hand. of E. E. L., art. “ Robin Good- 
fellow”) the exact title, The Merry Puck, §c. is 
given. This copy also enables us to ascertain in 
some cases how the lacune really ought to be 
filled in. The last stanza of chap. i. ought to 
read : — 

“ The christening time then being come, 

Most merry they would be: 

The gossips drank good store of sack, 
As then provided be. 

And Robin was this infant call’d, 
So named then was he. 

What pranks he did, and how he liv’d, 
I'll tell you certuinly.” 
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The two opening lines of the second chapter 
are likewise wanting in the copy used by Mr. Col- 
lier. In the original tract, now before me, they 
run thus : — 

“When Robin was a pretty bud, 
Some dozen years of age.” 

In this second copy, which, however, is of a 
different impression from Mr. Collier's, 
probably for the most part, as with all popular 
productions, a mere verbatim reissue, the heading 
of chap. ii. is, /’ow Robin, &c., not Showing how, 
&c., as Mr. Collier prints it, no doubt in accord- 
ance with his original. W. Carew Hazrirt. 


P.S.—The ‘other gaps in the text the copy I 
have used is, unluckily, not capable of supplying. 


Executions, Pustic Private.—As a 
query has already appeared and been replied to 
in “N, & Q.” (see 3S. ix. 480) touching the 
date of the first of the following events, it is not 
impossible that the like information may some 
day be sought with respect to the other two. It 
may perhaps therefore be well, for facility of 
reference, to print the grim record as under: — 

1. Last Execution for attempted Murder. — 
Martin Doyle, hanged at Chester Aug. 27, 1861. 

[ Note-—The new Act had been already passed before 
the prisoner was put upon his trial, but (unfortunately 
for him) did not take effect until some little time after 
the date of his execution—coming into operation, in fact, 
on the first day of November following. } 

2. Last Public Execution.— Michael Barrett, 
author of the Fenian explosion at Clerkenwell, 
hanged at Newgate May 26, 1868. 

3. First Private Execution (i. e. execution within 
prison).—Thomas Wells:(murderer of Mr. Walsh, 
station-master at Dover), hanged at Maidstone 
Aug. 13, 1868. J. B. Smaw. 


Love THEE, Berry,” anp “ WHISTLE, 
WHIstLE.”—I send for “N. & Q.” 
what, though coarse enough to the fastidious, are, 
I think, redeemably amusing, especially if said 
and sung, as I once respectively heard them at a 
rustic gathering, some thirty-five years ago, in a 
Craven dale : — 

I love thee, Betty. 
Dost thou, Johnny ? 
Hey! but I wonder where ? 
In my heart, Betty. 
In thy heart, Johnny ? 
Thou never yet made it appear. 
But I'll wed thee, Betty. 
/ Wed me, Johnny ? 
Hey! but I wonder when ? 
On Sunday, Betty. 
On Sunday, Johnny ? 
Hey! I wish it were Sunday then! 


Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a cow; 
Whistle, daughter, &c. 
I eannot whistle now. 


wae daughter, whistle, and you shall have some 
sheep ; 
Whistle, daughter, &c. 
I cannot whistle yet. 
Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a man; 
Whistle, daughter, &c. 

[Here the singer whistles the rest of the tune.] 
What's the reason, daughter, that you can whistle now? 
What's the reason, &c. 

Because I'd rather have a man than sheep or a cow, 
Note that the two short fourth lines and the 
one long fourth line are sung to the same melody 
by the adroitness of the singer. 
R. W. Drxox, 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


GotpsmitH’s Tony Lumpxin.—It may interest 
some reader or future editor of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, to know that, in the year 1637, “ Anthonie 

umpkin” was tenant of fifty acres of fen land 
near Boston, in Lincolnshire, part of 4399 acres 
then lately drained by Sir Anthony Thomas and 
his co-adventurers. Lumpkin’s immediate land- 
lord was Sir Walter Norton, who possessed 
462 acres of this drained land. (See State Papers, 
Domestic Series, January 1, 1637-8.) 


Vat’ Amprosa.—It may be worth noting that 
the convent is dissolved; the place is now an 
horticultural college. Visitors are no longer en- 
tertained at the convent, but they will find supe- 
rior accommodation, and quite as reasonable, at 
a new hotel kept by the same proprietor as the 
hotel at Pelago—the half-way house. 
J. H. Drxox. 


Queries. 


Anpré Baran.— 

“ Baian ou Baion (André), prétre indien, né 4 Goa; il 
embrassa la religion chrétienne et vint & Rome, ot i} 
rect les ordres en 1630. On a de lui plusieurs bons 
ouvruges, particulitrement une Traduction de Enéide 
en vers grecs, et une de la Lusiade de Camoéns, en vers 
latins. Dictionnaire Universelle. Paris, 1810.” 

To what Indian tribe, or family, did Andrew 
Baian belong, and where can a fuller account of 
his life and writings be found ? 

R. R. W. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


— In turning over the 
leaves of an old note-book, I found the following 
memorandum supplied by a deceased friend who 
resided in the parish to which it refers : — 

“Ordered, that all young unmarried persons above 
seventeen years of age do forthwith go to service, oF 
proceeded against according to law.”—Exztract from 
Parish Book of Hilton, Dorset, A.D, 1739. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may be 
able to throw some light on a law which may 
appear at the present day to be so stringent. 

WARNE. 


Brunswick Road, Brighton. 
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CHASssEPOT.—- 
“The experiments now making at Lyons to ascertain 
the exact nature of the wounds produced by the Chasse- 
rifle are regarded as another symptom of the ap- 
proaching conflict. These experiments are made upon 
the dead carcases of horses, and the result is satisfactory— 
for those who make them. The hole produced by the 
bullet is so small as to be scarcely visible—not the smallest 
drop of blood indicates the spot; but such is the power of 
the projection that the missile penetrates the flesh with a 
rotary motion so rapid and so violent, that the wound 
increases in size a hundredfvuld as it gets deeper; so that 
the perforation of the ball at its entrance is scarcely 
bigger than a pea, while the wound left by its passage is 
big enough for the two fists to enter.”—* Gossip from 
Paris,” in the Birmingham Journal, August 29, 1868. 


I am much puzzled by the above description. 
Does the bullet work like a circular saw, or how ? 
Perhaps some scientific correspondent will clear 
up the difficulty. FitzHoPxKIns. 


DoppineHERN Lane. — Is the exact position of 
what was formerly called Doddinghern Lane in 
Rochester known at the present time? I finda 
statement in Fisher's History of Rochester that 
it “seems to have led from the principal street 
to Boley Hill,” but this is somewhat vague. It 
is referred to in the early charters of St. Andrew’s 
Priory, Rochester, as a boundary; but as the 
elucidation of other boundaries depends upon its 
exact position, I am anxious to learn what I can 
about it. In vol. ii. p. 72 of Archeologia Cantiana 
there is a very excellent plan of ancient Roches- 
ter, by the Rev. Beale Poste, showing the old 
wajls and gates, but Doddinghern Lane is not 
mentioned. Can any of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” help me? W. H. Hart, F.S.A, 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, S.W. 


Downsarrt, THE CHARPENTIERS, AND WALTER 
Tt.—A recent obituary notice went the round 
of the papers of the death of the Marquis of Down- 
shire. Can any of your readers tell me what 
relation the late marquis was to the Downshire 
who, in 1797, gave Charlotte M. Charpentier to 
Walter Scott in marriage? The Downshire of 
that seems to have dropt all intercourse 
with his ward after having given his consent to 
her marriage with Scott ; and Lockhart, in his life 
of Sir Walter, it seems to me, shrouds the con- 
nection mysteriously. What was it? Who was 
Jean Charpentier, the devoted royalist of Lyons ? 
What osition did he hold under government? 
When did he die? When did his wife and her 
two children come to England, and with whom ? 
Where did she die ? 

Did these questions concern Downshire and the 
Charpentiers only, they might and would appear 
imivial and impertinent, but mixed up with them 
18 an imperishable name, and anything that may 
throw light upon the story of Sir Walter Scott is 
of public interest, J.T. B, 


Worps.—In aring my edi- 
tion of the (complete) Poems o 

for the press, I am puzzled with the italicised 
words in the followed lines from his Sicelides : — 


1. “This is a dessamore Cosma lately gave me . . .” 


2. « . grows cold and chare nipt by the hoarie 


frost.” 


8. “ We shall fish freely if your fearmore [or sear- 


more ? } be off. 


4, “ Your sonne striues . 
Art sure he lives ? 
[ Query, a corruption for “ survives” ? 
5. Olinda is fast, and by my di hath quench't 
her love with death.” [See No. 1.?] 


My Giles Fletcher is just ready, and Phineas 


will go to ~— immediately. Hence a speedy 


add to the obligation. 
ALEXANDER B. Grosakt. 
15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


response wil 


Erreram on Frrenps.—In my copy of Bland’s 
Adagia of Erasmus, which bears the autograph of 
“C, D. Badham” inside the cover, is the follow- 


ing pencil note: — 
“ Friends are like melons, Shall I tell you why ? 
To find one good you must a hundred try. 
Our translation from ——? C, D. B.” 
From what has this been translated ? 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Fiy-spots.—I have a valuable book, well bound 
in cloth, richly gilt, which has been injured b 
fly-spots. Can any correspondent tell me how 
can remove them ? F. S. A. 


Harprner Famiry. — Can any of your readers 


give me any information regarding the early his- 
tory of the family of Hardinge or Harding? The 


first I can find is Hardingus, who, in the reign of 


William I., was prepositus of Bristol. From him 
are descended, a believe, the Berkleys and Har- 


dinges, but I cannot discover when the two fami- 


lies separated from the parent stem. In Briggs’s 


History of Melbourne, Derbyshire, is given a 
pedigree of the Hardinges from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. What I want, therefore, is the pedigree of 


the family before the time at which Briggs com- 
mences. I have a great number of notes referring 
to members of the family during the intervening 
period, but I find it impossible to connect them 
together so as to form a complete — nO 


Hocnatt Money.— What is the meaning of 
the word hogatt or hogall as used in the following 
memorandum on the margin of an old folio: — 


“Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard Basset for keeping 
a mare four weeks for work, 5s. 6d., by the Hoghall mon- 
ney, Is. 6d. 1784.” 

There are in the same volume MSS. relating to 
“ Great Claybrooke ” and a register of the “ Bas- 
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sett” family, which may be of use to some of 
your correspondents. W. J.C. 
12, Augustus Street, Manchester. 


“ Le VRE DE Bosco.”—In a Perambulation of the 
Forest of Blackmore in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library (2139, Ll. 1, 10,) there is an abbre- 
viation vre, which occurs more than once—e. g. 
“et sic Le vre de Bosco in orientali parte”; ‘sem- 

r in Le vre de Bosco versus Austrum.” An 
interpretation of this contraction is much desired. 

C. W. Brvenam. 


“Mytecrarne.”’ — What are the words of this 
aad Manx song? I want the Gaelic, not the 
nglish version. 0. 0. 


New Cours, co. Hererorp.—I should be 
greatly obliged to any of your Herefordshire cor- 
respondents who could tell me the name of the 
owner or owners of a small estate or farm called 
“ New Court,” near Michaelchurch-Esde, in that 
county, between 1740 and 1780. A. X. 


Tue River Ouse. — Among the curious notes 
accompanying the Piscatory Eclogues of the nearly 
forgotten Moses Browne (ed. Cave, St. John’s 
Gate, 1739,) occurs the following on the river 
Ouse, called by him the Great : — 

“It is very remarkable that in the year 1399, which 
preceded the civil wars, this river at a place called Hare- 
wood, in Bedfordshire, stood still, and the stream, retiring 
both ways, left a passage on foot along the channel for 
three miles together; which same thing happened again, 
as the additions to Camden assert, in the year 1648.” 

The note will be found, eclogue vii. p. 108. If the 
note had terminated with the first instance, I should 
not have remarked upon it: the century and the 
troublous times would have accoun for an 
such record ; but it is otherwise with the portion | 
backed by the learned continuators of Camden. 
Are there any other accounts of this extraordinary 
oceurrence in contemporary writers or in topogra- 
phical histories ? J. A. 

Carisbrooke. 


Rayrmine Larry Inscriptions. — On the floor 
of Bodmin church is a portion of a gravestone, 
much worn, the inscription on which, with the 
assistance of some friends, I have been enabled 
partially to decipher. It runs thus : — 

Hic. q.tumlat . Thomas Imoyle . sic . vocabat: 
Migris.asclo.pet...... ut. hic. vmib : spé. sit. 
celo . levat.” 

The date of the stone is probably about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. A Thomas 
Moyle was mayor of Bodmin in 1432. There is a 
cross flory in the central part of the slab, and the 
legend is around the border in well-formed church- 
text letters. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” assist me, from 


lines, thus — 
1, “ Hic qui tumulatur 
2. Thomas I’Moyle sic vocabatur 
: Migrans a seculo pet [iit ?], &c. 
6. Spiritus sit celo levatus.” 

There is a somewhat similar verse on the brags 
of Canon William de Fulbourne, near Cambridge, 
circa 1360—viz. 

“ Hic vermibus donor, 
Et sic ostendere conor, 
Quod sicut hic ponor, 
Ponitur omnis honor.” 

I should be glad of a reference to examples of 
such rhyming (and perhaps scanning) epitapha, 
that the blank may be es occasioned by the 
loss of part of Thomas 1’ Moyle’s slab. 


Joun 
Hammersmith. 


Rixe.—Who was “ N. Ring of Merton College, 
Oxford, 1750”? I have a book which formerly 
belonged to him, and in other respects is of some 
interest; and I should be glad to have any parti- 
culars of his history, if such remain. 

Jon J. B. Worxarp. 


St. Bers.—I recently had an opportunity of 
visiting the Priory duck of St. Bees in Cum 
land. Buck’s engraving, 1739, shows the fine 
Early English choir in ruins, It is now used as 
a lecture-room, and its utility for that purpose 
has probably been the means of preserving its 
interesting features from destruction. The *re- 
storation of the venerable building has been well 
cared for, and its nave and transepts kept in good 
order. If the choir reverted to its original use, 
few churches in the north of England could com- 
are with it. Some of your correspondents date 
com St. Bees, and I would venture to hope they 
would favour the readers of “N. & Q.” with an 
account of their noble Priory church, and its 
recent restoration. Txos, E, 


Severzine Watcnu.—In the British Apollo, 
1708 (concerning which see passim “N. & Q. 
1* S.), is an advertisement for the recovery of & 
“ gold squeezing watch,” lost or taken from a lady’s 
side going out of Pinkethman’s booth the last day 
of May Fair. I should also like to know what 
kind of timepiece was called a squeezing watch at 
that period. WYLIE. 


SrockeRAveE, co. Devon.—Where is this place? 
Burke (General Armory) assigns a coat of arms 
to “Hunt of Stockgrave, co. Devon and Worees- 
ter.” This coat was, I find, granted in 1592 to 
James Hunt of Danskes, the son of Robert Hunt 
of Stockgreue in Devon. (Harl. MSS. 1069, 14 


some standard formula, in supplying what is 
necessary to complete this inscription? Extended | 


&e.) At Stock Green, in Worcestershire, re 
in the seventeenth century a family of Hunt 


I imagine the words would form a verse of six 
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| 

daughter of Ralph Hunt of Stock Green, | 
ip 1669, and their son Richard Kenwrick was bap- 
teed at Bradley, co. Worcester, in 1629. (Baker's 

Forthampton, i. 694.) A similar coat of arms is | 

attributed to “Hunt of Worce” in Harl. MS. 

1144. Query, for Stockgrewe in Devon should we 
read Stockgrene in Worcestershire? H.S.G. 

Urster Recorps: Jostas Wetsu.—The Rev. 

Josiss Welsh, Presbyterian of Temple- 

ick in Tyrone, is said (in the Life of his father, 

hn Welsh, minister of Ayr) to have died some- 


Bib. Ant. August. p. 598, vol. vii. ed. Lucw, 1772.) Soli- 
nus has much the same account. It is a pity that so fine 
a tale should be liable to such contradictions, The father 
in Festus is a mother in Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 
36), and the plebeian of the latter is a noble matron in 
Valerius Maximus (lib. v. cap. iv. note 7.) The na- 
turalist lays the scene in the prisons of the Decemvirs, 
and adds, that a Temple of Piety was erected on the site 
of these prisons, where the Theatre of Marcellus after- 
wards stood. The other writer (Valerius) makes no men- 
tion of the temple. It seems clear, however, that Festus 
and Pliny allude to the same story, and that the change 
of sex was, perhaps, occasioned by some confusion of the 


where in Ulster, in 1634. He left a son, John, 
afterwards minister of Irongray, and (it is said) 
other children. I wish to learn where Josias | 
Welsh died, or is buried, who his wife was, and 
particulars regarding his other children (if any). 
Are there existing records of the presbytery of | 
Ulster of the seventeenth century, which might | 
give information on these points? Any reader | 
who is good enough to reply will please address | 


Queries With Answers, 


an incident in which a nobleman condemned to 
death by starvation is preserved by his wife or 
daughter with her own milk. Can any of your 
learned correspondents inform me of the names | 
of the parties, and a correct account of the occur- 


rence ? E. J. L. 
(Byron, in Childe Harold, canto iv. 148-151, alludes to 
this story : — 


“There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What doI gazeon? Nothing: Look again! 
Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight — 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 
It is not so; I see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fair, 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar :—but what doth she there, 
With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare?” &c, 
The difficulties attending the full belief of the tale of 
the Roman Daughter, or, as she is sometimes called, the 


Grecian Daughter, are thus stated in Lord Broughton’s | 
Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 


Harold, 1818, note to stanza 148: “Alluding to the 
famous story of the Roman daughter. A Temple of Piety 
was built in the Forum Olitorium, by Acilius Glabrio, the 
Duumvir (Liv. Hist, lib. x.), to commemorate the victory 
of his father over Antiochus at Thermopyle, and a gold 
statue of Glabrio was placed in this temple. Festus men- 
tions that it was consecrated on a spot where a woman 
once lived who had nourished her father in prison with 
her own milk, and was thus the occasion of his being 
pardoned. (Sex. Pomp. Fest. de Verb. sig. lib, xx. ex 


father of Glabrio with the mother of the pious matron.” 
The story of the Roman Daughter is thus narrated by 
Valerius Maximus, Rome Antique Descriptio, lib. v. ch. 
4: “Of Piety towards Parents.” He says, “No mis- 
chief, no poverty, cheapens the price of piety : rather the 
trial of it isthe more certain, by how much the more 
miserable. The pretor had delivered to the triumvir 
a noble woman to be put to death in prison, being 


me to the care of the Publisher of “ N. & Q.” , condemned for some heinous crime. But the keeper, com- 
| passionating her case, did not strangle her presently. 


| All the while he gave her daughter liberty to come to her, 


after he had diligently searched that she carried her no 


| food, believing that in a little time she might be starved 


Histortcat, Parsrine.—I know of a picture of | to death. But seeing her live many days without any 


alteration, he began to consider with himself by what 
means she kept herself alive; thereupon more diligently 
watching her daughter, he observed her giving her breast 
to her mother, and pacifying the rage of her hunger 
with her nipples. The novelty of which wonderful sight 
being by him related to the triumvir, by the triumvir to 


| the praetor, by the pretor to the council of the judges, 
| they granted the woman her pardon.” 


Valerius, among his “Foreign Examples of Filial 
| Piety,” has given another similar story, probably the 
Grecian version. He says, “ The same is said of Pero’s 
piety, who preserved her father Cimon, fallen into the 


| infant, in his decrepit age, with the milk of her breasts, 
Men’s eyes are fixed, and in an amaze, when they behold 
this example of piety represented in painting.”—Samuel 
Speed’s translation, 1678, p. 231. 

The story has been dramatised by Arthur Murphy, and 
entitled The Grecian Daughter, Lond. 1772, 8vo0.] 


} 
| same misfortune, and in prison, nourishing him like an 
| 


Hyxron Castix, Durnam. — Can any of your 
correspondents give the undersigned any informa- 
tion regarding this ancient building, and whether 
any records exist or any local history can be con- 
| sulted as to the period in which it was built 

(supposed to have been in the tenth century) ? 

Avex. P, FaLconer. 

Bushey Rectory, Watford, Herts. 

[ When, or by whom, Hylton Castle was founded, has 
not been ascertained; nor is the form or extent of the 
original structure known, it having undergone several 
important alterations. The best account of it will be 
found in Surtees’ Durham, ii, 20-39, where it is stated 
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that “the centre only of the present structure is an- 
cient, The east front exhibits an oblong square tower 
rising above a portico of modern Gothic work. The 
west front has in the centre the great entrance, or gate- 
house, perhaps nearly in the state in which it was 
reared in the reign of Richard II. a.p. 1377-1399.” It 
was the residence of the ancient family of Hylton from 
the time of King Athelstan (a.p. 925-940) to the year 
1746; the building has the arms of the Hyltons and their 
alliances engraven on it in numerous places. } 


History or Farrs. — Observing in “N. & Q.” 
3" S. iv. 477, Dec. 12, 1863, that a correspondent, 
J. H., asks where he can inspect the best collec- 
tions for a history of fairs, and that you state that 
he should endeavour to obtain permission to in- 

ct the curious collections of the late Mr. Fil- 
linham, sold by Messrs, Puttick & Simpson, Aug. 
7, 1862 — lots 352 and 353, Bartholomew Fair ; 
lot 395, Miscellaneous Collections for the History 
of May, Bow, Horn, Fairlop, Greenwich, and 
Camberwell Fairs ; lot 396, Notices of Hyde Park 
Fair in 1838; and lot 408, Frost Fairs—I should 
feel greatly obliged jif you can inform me where 
I can inspect the above lots, more particularly 
lots 352 and 353, Bartholomew Fair; and lot 395, 
the Miscellaneous Collections: tlie latter lot I 
should be glad to know if for sale. J. RD. 

Brixton Hill, Surrey. 

[ Lots 352, 353, were purchased by Mr. Henry Fawcett 
of 14, King Street, Convent Garden; 395, 396, by Mr. 
Boone, for the British Museum; 408, by Appleton of 
New York. 


Penpracon CastLe.—There is an engraving of 
Pendragon Castle, Westmoreland, in Buck’s Anti- 

ities, taken early in the last century. While 

was recently in that part of the kingdom I could 
find no present account of it in the guide-books, 
though it was one of the Clifford castles, repaired 
by the celebrated countess, together with Appleby, 
Brough, Skipton, &c. Does any part of it yet 
remain ? Tuomas E. 


[ Pendragon Castle was dismantled by Thomas Earl of 
Thanet in 1685. One of the flanking towers is still toler- 
ably perfect. The situation is fine, on a mound above the 
Eden, which flows under the walls; on the other side it 
was protected by a deep moat.— Vide Murray’s Handbook 
for Westmoreland, 1866, p. 116.] 


Replies. 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE CHEVALIER D'EON, 
(4® S. ii. 131, 215, 236.) 

In noticing the Vie Militaire, &c. of this noto- 
rious man-woman, by De la Fortelle, P. A. L. 
does not mention the portrait prefixed, with its 
emblematic accessories “Composé par J. B. 
Bradel, qui a gravé en grand le portrait de Ma- 


demoiselle d'Eon, communiqué par elle ce sey} 
artiste,” &c. 

It is probably this portrait, “en grand,” of 
which Voltaire _- in a letter to his friend 
D'Argental, March 7, 1777: — 

“On m’a envoyé un Chevalier Déon, gravé en Minerye, 
accompagné d’un pretendu brevet du roi, qui donne douze 
mille livres de pension &- cette Amazone, et qui lui or. 
donne le silence respectueux, comme on I’ordonnait ay- 
trefois aux jansenistes. Cela fera un beau probleme dans 
Vhistoire. Quelque académie des inscriptions prouvers 
que c’est un des monuments les plus authentiques. Déon 
sera une pucelle d'Orléans qui n’aura pas été brillée, Op 
verra combien nos meeurs se sont adoucies.” 

In the European Magazine for March, 1791, will 
be found a portrait of ‘“‘ La Chevaliére d’Eon” jn 
herma hroditic attire, “ Née 4 Tonnerre le 5, 8 
1728, J. Condé Delin‘ et Sculp*.” 

Another portrait in oval, the face averted in 

profile, in masculine attire, and adorned with the 
cross of St. Louis, engraved by Mackenzie, will be 
found in Eccentric Biography, or Memoirs of Re 
markable Female Characters, §c., 12mo, London, 
1803. 
There is also his portrait as “ Mademoiselle De 
Beaumont”; a caricature of him—or her—and 
Dr. Musgrave, the Plymouth physician; a view 
of the Chevalier’s birthplace in Burgundy ; ands 
print representing the Chevalier before a jury of 
matrons assembled to determine the question of 
his sex. 

A second edition of the Life by De la Fortelle 
was published in 1779, preceded by an Epitre 
from M. Dorat to the Chevalier, and followed by 
documents relative to his quarrel with Beau- 
marchais, which are further detailed in the Vie 
Privée, Politique et Littéraire de Beaumarchais, 
(12mo, Paris, 1802, pp. 72-82) where the poet, 
who had been charged with the mediation be- 
tween the king and his epicene agent, seems 
charged with having perverted a sum of 256,763 
livres, which the latter asserts that he ought to 
have received. 

There is also’a pamphlet entitled — 

“ Epistle from the Chevalier D’Eon to the Right Hon. 
L—d M(ansfiel)d on the regard to her Sex.” Portrait, 
4to, 1778. 

Lord Mansfield was the judge before whom 
and a special jury had been tried at Guildhall, 
July 1, 1777, the extraordinary cause wherein 
Mr. Hayes, a surgeon, sought to recover from one 
Jaques, a broker, the sum of seven hun 
guineas, for which the latter, in consideration of 
the payment of one hundred guineas, being fifteen 
per cent., had signed a policy of insurance to p& 
the plaintiff the said sum whenever he 
prove that the Chevalier d’Eon was a female. 

In the course of the trial it turned out that the 
laintiff had sold, on the same terms, to “ Baron 
Yolleken ” (the sculptor ?) a moiety of his chance 

Two French gentlemen were called to prove 
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fom their own certain knowledge and observa- 
tim, that the subject of the examination was a 
female, and one of them “ gave positive proofs of 
the same, by relating particulars too indelicate for 
ws‘o mention.” 

lord Mansfield commented on the indecency of 
the proceeding, which, he remarked, arose more 
from the unnecessary questions asked than from 
the case itself; that the witnesses had declared 
that they knew that the Chevalier was a woman, 
and that if she was not so, they were perjured ; 
and that therefore there was no need of enquiring 
how and by what method they knew it. He 
thought, therefore, that the jury must find a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff,—which, without going out 
of court, and after a consultation of two minutes, 
they did, for seven hundred pounds and forty 
shillings. 

Besides the sum thus given by the verdict to 
Mr. Hayes, it is said that he recovered three 
thousand pounds on other policies. Other very 
1 sums were dependent on the same suit. 

f the reader wishes to see a fuller account of 
this curious matter, he may refer to a notable 
piece of compilatory quackery, entitled : — 

“Fifty Years’ Recollections of an Old Bookseller, con- 
sisting of Anecdotes, Characteristic Sketches, and Original 


last half Century, &c., 8vo. Cork, 1835.” 


The author of this precious farrago was William 
West, to whom we are also indebted for a History 
and Topography of Warwickshire, 8vo, Birming- 
ham, 1830; and a little volume entitled Tavern 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences, §c. By one of the 
Old School, 12mo, 1825. 

Cautioning the reader as to the ible inac- 
curacies of the blundering writer from whom I 
have taken the foregcing statement, I may add 
what he omits, that in spite of the verdict, the 

laintiff in this scandalous cause failed to obtain 
is expected gain. The matter was again brought 


Bench, when, the defendant pleading a previous 
Act of Parliament for non-payment, this was de- 
-Cided to be binding, and the verdict was reversed. 
The affair had, however, the consequence of caus- 
ing the Chevalier to be regarded as a woman, and 
laid him open to the accusation of being a party 
to the transactions, and an intending sharer of the 
under. This caused his departure from Eng- 
in Aug. 1777, after asserting in the public 
papers his innocence of complicity, and referring 
toa former notice in the papers of 1775, in which 
he cautioned all persons concerned not to pay any 
sums due on policies effected with reference to 
his sex, and declaring his willingness to controvert 
the evidence adduced on the trial, if he could 
tain permission to return to England. 


Traits and Eccentricities of Authors, Artists, Actors, | 
Books, Booksellers, and of the Periodical Press for the | P 


before Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King’s | 


assumption of female attire, which he con- 


tinued to wear till his death, appears to have been 
forced upon him by his royal master Louis XV., 
and only submitted to with great reluctance, 
finally overcome by an imprisonment of some 
weeks in the castle of Dijon. The mystery at- 
tendant upon this extraordinary daunuah in 
his life, will probably never now receive a satis- 
factory explanation. 

The Chevalier was skilful at fence; his pro- 
found knowledge of the theory of the art enabled 
him to render important aid to the elder Angelo 
in his well-known treatise ; he was the constant 
guest and bosom friend of the latter; and it was 
with him that Angelo junior first tried his 
*prentice hand with the foil. Besides his dis- 
play with Mons. de St. Georges, as mentioned 

y P. A. L., he was also accustomed to exhibit in 
several provincial towns his knowledge of carte 
and tierce with Mrs. Batiman, an actress. John 
Taylor, who was accustomed to meet the Che- 
valier in advanced life at Mr. Angelo’s, says that 
though dressed as a woman, “he spoke and acted 
with all the roughness of a veteran soldier,” and 
expressed regret that one “ who had made so con- 
spicuous a figure should ever have been reduced 
to derive a precarious support from a public ex- 
hibition of his talents in fencing with a woman.” 
(Records of My Life, 2 vols. 8vo0, 1832, vol. i. 

336. 


Such, indeed, was the case. The unfortunate 
Chevalier, who had returned to England; was 
deprived of his pension at the time of the French 
Revolution ; and in Sept. 1795 an advertisement 
appeared, in which he stated “that at the age of 
sixty-eight she embraces the resources of her skill 
and long experience in the science of arms, to cut 
her bread with her sword; and instead of idly 
looking up for support from those who in her pros- 
perity were her professed good friends, she relies 
on the liberality of Britons at large to protect an 
unfortunate woman of quality from the stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, in a foreign land 
and in the vale of years.” At the house and table 
| of the elder Angelo, the Chevalier was, as I have 
| mentioned above, a frequent visitor.’ Here the 
| pleasantly garrulous son relates — 

“On my entrance, to my surprise, I beheld a lusty 
dame dressed in black silk, the head-dress a rosed toupet 
and laced cap. He had not the least beard, a diamond 
| necklace, long stays, and an old-fashioned stomacher. 

My father leading me to the assumed lady, I received, a la 
| Francaise, a kiss on each cheek. Ever afterwards when 
he dined at our house, though dressed as a woman, when 
| the ladies retired, he remained to enjoy the glass and 
| conversation. When I last saw him, he then lived a few 

doors beyond Astley’s Theatre. He always dressed in 
| black silk, and looked like a woman worn out with 
and care.”— Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, 1830, vol. ii, 
p. 59. 

The reminiscent further adds :— 

“At this period there was much talk about D’Eon’s 
sex, and one day, when he dined at our house, Treves, the 
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Jew (who was afterwards one of the chosen guests at 
Carlton House), contrived a plan with a view to elicit 
something connected with the mystery. My father in- 
formed D’Eon that there was a person in the next room 
who woald, on condition that he discovered his sex, on 
the instant pay him a thousand pounds, when he directly 
flew. into a violent passion, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that my father could restrain his rage against the 
Jew.” —Jb. p. 58. 


Angelo speaks of memoirs of the Chevalier b 
Boswell. This I have not seen. Is it the wor 
referred to by Mr. Lysons? 

The Chevalier was fond of literature, and had 
cultivated it with success: an enumeration of his 
various works, as comprised in his Zoisirs, 13 vols. 
8vo, Londres, 1775, will. be found in the Biog. 
Univer., xiii. 185. In Sept., 1763, he was sent to 
London as Secretary of Embassy to the Duc de 
Nivernois, Am or from France to that court. 
This nobleman was succeeded by M. de Guerchy, 
and the Chevalier was appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary. His disputes with this latter, which led to 
many of his subsequent misfortunes, are detailed 
in his Lettres, Mémoires, et Négociations particu- 
liéres, 4to, 1763; which was succeeded by an 
Examen des Lettres, §c., 4to. Notwithstanding 
this unfortunate affair, the Chevalier enjoyed the 
confidence of his royal master Louis XV., and 
remained in correspondence with him till the 
death of that monarch. 

A good account of the Chevalier, with a por- 
trait by E. Cooper (a copy of that in the European 
Magazine) will be found in Wonderful Characters 
by Henry Wilson, 3 vols. 8vo, 1821. 

The fencing exhibition of the Chevalier did not 
pers a source of much a4 and he became 
orced to dispose of his va 
These were sold by Christie in Pall Mall in 1791, 
the MSS. and political tracts realising enormous 
prices. The Catalogue, which is preceded by an 


ex in French and English, giving curious de- | 


tails of the private life of the Chevalier, is now | °lled Sabini instead of Umbri. | To connect the — 
’ 


very scarce, and fetches a high price in France. 
He also published at the same time : — 
“An Account of the Facts, Motives, and Reasons, for 


the Public Sale of Property to satisfy Creditors before 
departing for Paris.” 8vo. 1791. 


In this curious pamphlet it is represented that 
Earl Ferrers received a sum of 7. on account 


uable library of books. | 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
(4% i. 535, 589.) 


Although I have already shown (1*" §S. ix. 
from the Classical Museum, &c., a remarkable 
similarity between the Celtic languages and Latin 
I hope to be allowed to make some remarks op 
the correspondence of a later date, which origi. 
nated in the query : — 

“ Where can you find a good account of that element 
in Latin which is not related to Greek—the barbarons 
element, as it is called ?” 


Mr. Bucktown in his reply mentions, amongst 
its elements, first, the language of the Ilyri 
who were of Thracian origin. But the Thracian 
or Scythian has been considered the parent of 
Greek, see Jamieson’s Hermes Scythicus. Second, 
of the Iberians. Several modern writers have 
maintained the Celtic origin, or affinity of the 
Iberians or Ligurians. Third, of the Celts or 
Gauls who originally inhabited the north of Italy; 


these were designated by the Romans Umbri:— . 


“From these authorities (Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 49; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, lib, i.; Pliny, lib. iii, ¢. 14), 
it is evident that the Umbri at a remote period occupied 
the greatest portion of North Italy. The Ligurians, a 
nation confessedly Celtic, seem to have shared the country 
with them.”—Williams “On one Source of the Non- 
Hellenic Portion of the Latin Language” (7'rans, of the 
Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, vol. xiii. p. 499). 


Zenodotus of Troezene, a writer a by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (lib. ii. p. 49), as the 


author of a History of the Umbri, and who must 


be pe to have examined into the subject, 
expressly asserts that the Sabini were originally 
Umbrians. These are his words: — 


“ The Sabines, who are indigenous, inhabited first the 


| Reatine district; but being driven thence by the Pelasgi, 
| entered that country, which they still inhabit, and having 


of Mdlle. D’Eon, and applied 3000/. of it in re- | 


pairing his mansion of Stanton Harold, neglecting 
the rightful claims of the lady. 


The Chevalier died May 21, 1810, and was | 


buried at St. Pancras. An autopsy was made by 

Mr. Copeland, surgeon, of Golden Square, when 

the body was discovered and certified, to be that 

of a perfect male. Wittiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 


changed their name together with their situation, were 


with the original population of Rome is an easy task,” 
&c.—P. 503, 


Thus, there is but one barbarous element of 
Latin, viz. the Celtic : — 

“ Considering the Umbri as confessedly the most an- 
cient people of Italy, I think we may safely ascribe to 
eee the primitive form of its language, until 
the several communities of the Etruscans, Sabines, 
Latins successively detached themselves from the parent 
nation, and from a combination of different — 
adopted also different modifications of the same prime 
tongue.”— Williams, p. 513. 

But the language of the Etruscans was 4 cot 
ruption of Greek : — 

“In iis Italie antique linguis (Etruscorum vel Oser 
rum) principia ac primordia vetustissime linguw Greece, 
inquinata scilicet ac corrupta latuisse nemo, qui acu- 
tissimi Lanzii de hac re doctissimum opus inspexerit, 
dubitare potest.”—R. Payne Knight, Proleg. ad Homerum. 

CHETHAM. 
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LACEMAKERS’ SONGS: “ LONG LANKIN.” 
ii. 178.) 


Forty years ago, when in Northamptonshire, I 


usd to hear the lacemakers sing the now well- | 
known ballad of “ Hugh of Lincoln” (“It rains, | 
itrains,” &c.) Another, which I have never seen | 
in print, but which I ey to have in MS., is | 
“Long Lankin,” of which I send a copy. Like 
the damsels whom Shakspeare represents as | 
“chanting” the song which the Clown proceeds | 
to sing (in Twelfth Night, Act II. Se. 4), the | 
ually “free maids ” of my childhood’s days | 
often chanted, rather than sung, as they sat in 
rows “in the sun” or in the “lace-school,” an 
institution which is perhaps effete. But Shak- 
’s lacemakers made “ bone lace,” and not 
“bobbin lace,” with which only I am acquainted. 
I could perhaps remember some few other ditties 
which the lacemakers used to sing, though m 
impression is that they were often mere childish | 
nursery rhymes like “Sing a song of sixpence.” 
- Such suubehly was one which began in this 
way : 
7 “T had a little nutting-tree, 
And nothing would it bear 
But little silver nutmegs 
For Galligolden fair” — 
of which I recollect no more, but that, as a little 
boy, I used to tell them to say “nutmeg-tree,” 
which they obstinately refused to do. By-the- 
way, there was a long piece about “ Death and 
the Lady,” which the “ free maids” used to chant. 
This exhausts my present reminiscences, so I shall 
proceed to give you “ Long Lankin ” : — 
“Said my lord to his lady as he got on his horse, 
‘Take care of Long Lankin, who lives in the moss.’ 
Said my lord to his lady as he rode away, 
‘Take care of Long Lankin, who lives in the clay. 
The doors are all bolted, and the windows are pinned, 
There is not a hole where a mouse can creep in.’ 
Then he kissed bis fair lady as he rode away ; 
For he must be in London before break of day. 
The doors were all bolted, the windows all pinned, 
But one little window where Lankin crept in. 
‘ Where's the lord of this house ?’ said Long Lankin. 
‘He I. gone to fair London,’ said the false nurse to 
im. 
‘ Where's the lady of this house ?’ said Long Lankin. 
~~ in her high chamber,’ said the false nurse to 


im. 
‘Where's the young heir of this house?’ said Long | 
Lankin, 


‘He's asleep in his cradle,’ said the false nurse to him, | 
‘We'll prick him, we'll prick him all over with a pin, | 
And that will make your lady come down to him.’ 

They pricked him, they pricked him all over with a 


pin, 

And the false nurse held a basin for the blood to drop in. 
O nurse! how you sleep, and O nurse how you snore! | 

You leave my son Johnson to cry and to roar!’ 
I’ve tried him with suck, and I've tried him with pap; | 

Come down, my fair lady, and nurse him in your lap: 

I've tried him with apple, and I’ve tried’ him with 


pear ; 
Come down, my fair lady, and nurse him in your chair.’ 


| recumbent figure, inten 


* How can I come down, it’s so late in the night, 

And there’s no fire burning, nor lamp to give light ? ’ 
* You have three silver mantles as bright as the sun ; 
Come down, my fair lady, all by the light of one.’ 


‘Oh! spare me, Long Lankin, spare me till twelve 
o'clock 

You shall have as much money as you can carry on 
your back. 

Oh! spare me, Long Lankin, oh! spare me one hour! 

You shall have my daughter Nancy, she is a sweet 
flower.’ 

‘Where is your daughter Nancy ? she may do some 


good ; 
She bah hold the golden basin to catch your heart’s 


Lady Nancy was sitting in her window so high, 

And she saw her father as he was riding by : 

*O father! O father! don’t lay the blame on me; 

It = the false nurse and Lankin who killed your 
lady. 

Then Lankin was hung on a gallows so high, 

And the false nurse was burnt in a fire close by.” 


To the best of my recollection this copy is not 
quite complete, and it was sung with occasional 
ad libitum variations, as “ Sally” or “ Betsy” for 
Nancy. Itis probable that inquiry in the lace- 
making districts would produce copies of other old 
ballads. B. H. CowPer. 


If Mr. Epwarp Peacock will refer to a note 
(3*4 S. ix.30) he will discover that “ Mirry-land ” is 


| no terra incognita. Bishop Percy’s nonsense about 


“ Milan” and “the Po” is indeed “ a fancy, not 
worth a serious answer.” “ Mirry-land toun” is 
Lincoln = Mere-land town = Merry-land town 
=the town of Mere-land = the land of meres, or 
fen-lakes. Any one who has visited the Fens 
must have heard such phrases as “A good farm, 
but too merey ”; “Too much mere-land,” &c. &c. 
The meres have been mostly drained, but many of 
the larger ponds still retain the name of “ = 


QUEEN BLEAREYE’S TOMB: PAISLEY ABBEY. 
(4 8, i. 809, 486, 584; ii. 60.) 

Espepare’s last able paper (in which, however, 
he speaks too flatteringly of my humble aid) goes 
far to solve the pe, that has been long felt 
regarding this tomb, and I think establishes clearly 
the fact that it is a composition of two: (1) the 

ded. for Marjory Bruce; 
(2) the altar-tomb, that of some dignified eccle- 
siastic—the laymen’s shields being those of allies 
or relatives of this latter personage. 

It will interest Espepare to know that the 
Crocs were, at an early period, among the land- 
owners of the county of Peebles, as well as Ren- 
frew. (See Orig. Paroch. Scot., vol. i.) 


He is perfectly right in his correction of my 
erroneous construction of the curious charters by 
Robert III. to his brother and nephew, the Al- 
banys. I delayed acknowledging this till I had 
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in consulted the originals; and these show 


distinctly that it was the “homage and service,” 
not the money grant, which were to be received 
by Sir Robert Stuart after the death of his bro- 

er the Earl of Carric. Perhaps the following 
extract (supplying contractions) may be acceptable, 
as it is not every one who examines the Great Seal 
register: — 

“ Robertus, etc., Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse et hac 


resenti carta nostra confirmasse dilecto consanguineo | 


nostro Murdaco Senescallo militi pro homagio et servicio 


nostro et speciali retinencia sua* carissimo primogenito | 


nostro David Senescallo Comiti de Carric, ad terminum 
vite sue continuand. et ipso primogenito nostro in fata 
forsan decedente continuand. similiter dilecto filio nostro 
Roberto Senescallo militi prout in literis ipsius Murdaci 
inde confectis plenius continet centum marcas sterlin- 
gorum annuatim levand. et percipiend. de magna cus- 
tuma nostra burgi de Abirdene per manus custumariorum 
nostrorum ibidem qui pro tempore fuerint proporcionaliter 
ad festas pentecoste et sancti Martini in Yeme,” etc. etc,— 
Reg. Mag. Sig., p. 213, No, 51. 


I think the epithet “primogenitus” is quite 


they do not seem to understand: there are of 
| course a few exceptions. I have tried hard to 

“educate ” them up to the mark, but I have now 
| abandoned the task in despair. 

But the object of my present writing is to 
make a few comments upon the statements of 
G. W. M. in “N. & Q.” 4™ S. ii. 262, and re. 
move some misapprehensions which he seems to 
entertain. 

Let me first say that the registrars under me 
| (and I believe the praise may be given generally) 
are ‘most earnest and indefatigable in the per. 
formance of their duties. Deaths there is but 
little chance of their omitting to register, as their 
certificate is required to be shown to the minister 
or other person burying ; or if not shown, the cler- 
gyman officiating is bound to report the fact to 
pd registrar, that he may have the proper entry 
made. 
With “births” I admit that there is some 
difficulty, as, unless the parent feels the importance 


conclusive against the statement of Abercromby 
and Duncan Stuart, that Robert IIT. had an elder | 
son John. These writers are considered very in- 
different authority. Esprpare is also right in 
correcting me as to the existence of Robert III.’s 
other natural son James of Kilbride, who occurs in | 
Robertson’s Index of Lost Charters as having had 

a grant of that barony, “ with ane ar = | 
This was one of the forfeited estates of the Comyns, | 
and had been bestowed by Robert I., or his son | 
David, upon the High Steward. I am almost 

ashamed to confess that, though I spent the best | 
part of my life within a ride of Paisley, I have | 
only seen this tomb on two occasions; and my | 
knowledge of its architecture is chiefly derived 

from the very beautiful and accurate work of | 
Mr. Billings. Anato-Scorvs, 


PARISH REGISTERS, ETC. 
(4 S. ii. 262 et antea.) 

I am very glad to find that the subject of parish | 
registers is now receiving attention, and trust that 
by the persevering efforts of “N. & Q.,” Parlia- 
ment may ere long be induced, not only to pro- | 
vide for the safe custody of existing books, but to 
provide the clergy with persons better qualified to 
make the entries correctly than they have proved | 
themselves to be. 

As a superintendent ‘registrar, I have to receive 
every quarter from the incumbents of the several 
parishes in my district copies of the marriage 
entries for the preceding quarter; and sad it is to 
see the little attention that men of education (as | 
our clergy are) bestow on the plainest requisites. 
They have had to fill up forms, but even those | 

* In Robert Duke of Albany's Charter, immediately 


following, are added here the words “ in pace et guerra, 
Its terms are otherwise the same, 


of registering his child’s birth, the registrar may 
never hear of it. In country places the gossips 
take care that the fact is known; but in large 
towns it is impossible for the registrar to find 


| them out for himself. I trust, therefore, that 


G. W. M., when he is next blessed, will not wait 
for ‘the registrar calling upon him; for although 
that officer is entitled to, and is paid (by the 
guardians) a fee upon every entry, he cannot 
register that of which he is not informed. 

will now proceed to notice G. W. M.’s peculiar 
grievance. Why ina large town, no entry of a 
birth may not be made unless the father of the 
child “takes the trouble” to give notice to the 
registrar, I have above shown; but does G. W. M. 
think it “a trouble” to perhaps secure the civil 
rights of his child by an authorised and iegal 
entry of the fact of its birth ? How many an in- 
heritance has been lost by the want of such 6 
record! Surely no parent can think this 4 
“trouble.” But, it seems, he registered his 
child’s birth, without giving a (Christian) name. 
This the law allows; but as it also allows six 
weeks after the birth for gratuitous registration, 
I find that in almost all instances the name is de- 
cided upon before the registration takes place. 
Still it sometimes happens that no (Christian) 
name appears in the first entry. But here the 
law provides a remedy, as is shown by G. W. ! 
himself. After baptism, the name may be in- 
serted; but any request to add caytne™ the 
register, as required by G. W. M., would have 


subjected the registrar to severe punishment, and 
rightly. I will only ask, in conclusion, why, if 
after discussion (no doubt with his better 

G. W. M. was able to decide upon a name next 
day, he could not have had the “discussion” om 
the day before, and thus saved all — much 
“trouble”? SuPERINTENDENT 
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our correspondent W. H.C. has not perhaps 
js my comteunication to “N. & Q.” (4" 58. 
i, §84), which conveyed the intelligence that the 
abject of the preservation of the old parish 
ters would shortly be brought before Par- 
jament. Will W. H.C. send me his address? 
And this leads me to suggest that your corre- 
ents who use initials might safely add their 
ad which would be the means of communi- 
cating information, without the trouble and delay 
of applying to the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” who, in 
the tt number, is requiring the addresses of two 

gentlemen for whom he has letters. 

Jounson S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 


PartsH AND PrespyTery Reetsters S. ii. 
20.)—I must entirely disagree with Dr. RoeErs, 
at least in so far as presbytery and synod regis- 
ters are concerned. He is evidently generalising 
from rare instances. I know as a fact that many 


presbyteries and synods have provided fireproof | 


safes for the keeping of: heir registers, and that 
in almost all cases they are preserved with stu- 
dious care. If Dr. Rocers will examine Dr. 
Hen. Scott’s invaluable Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane, 
of which two parts are now published and a 
third is about to appear, he will find that, with 
few exceptions, the records of presbyteries and 
synods are nearly complete since 1688. Nodoubt 

vious to that time there are many blanks; but 
ooking to the changes from presbytery to episco- 
pacy, and from episcopacy to presbytery, this is 
not to be wondered at, as it is well known that 
in many cases the ejected possessors carried away 
the ecclesiastical registers. Dr. Scott’s work re- 

s cases (for example, Glasgow) in which the 
abstracted records were not recovered for more 
than half a century. Dr. RooErs ought cer- 
tainly, too, to have known better than point to 
the case of the “Booke of the Kirk” which 


perished in the burning of the Houses of Parlia- | 


ment, as an example of “ indifferent keeping.” 


Everybody knows (and the story is fully told in | 


Dr. Lee's evidence before the Committee on 


Patronage) that these volumes, which had of | 


course belonged to the Episcopalians from 1661 
to 1689, were carried off by them; that they fell 
into the hands of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, 
and that he deposited them in Sion College, under 
conditions which prevented their being seen by 
any one, z 


(4% §, ii. 154, 187.)—In further 
teference to the song of “ Nickeldy Nod,” your 
readers may perhaps be curious to see a Scotch 
— of it, which I here subjoin. I used to 
ii it yy | many years ago by an old woman in 

» and have written it down wholly from 


memory. There were three verses of it; but the 


| last, though sufficiently piquant, I dare not ven- 
| ture to quote: — 


“ When will we be married ? 
Says auld Nicol Mac-Cud. 
Oh! we'll be married the morn: 
Isna that exterordnar gude ? 
Will we be married nae sooner ? 
Says auld Nicol Mac-Cud. 
What! would ye be married the nicht ? 
I think the auld runt’s gane wud. 
What will we hae to our supper ? 
Says auld Nicol Mac-Cud. 
Oh! we'll hae parritch and lang kail : 
Isna that exterordnar gude ? 
And will we hae naething better ? 
Says auld Nicol Mac-Cud. 
What! would ye hae roasted and sodden ? 
I think the auld runt’s gane wud.” 
D. B. 
Maida Vale. 


RorTHscHILD AT THE BATTLE oF WATERLOO 
(4" 8. i. 535; ii. 114.)—That the great Hebrew 
| capitalist was at Waterloo himself, nobody be- 


| lieves; but it is certain he had an agent there who 
was first to bring the intelligence of the great 
victory to England. The news was not made 
public till the interests of his employer were 
served. The name of this agent was “ Roworth.” 
| I believe he was cousin or near relative of the late 
| W. Roworth, alderman and mayor of Notting- 
| ham, with whom I frequently saw him about 
forty years ago, after he had retired on a liberal 
| pension. His own account was, that he slept the 
night before it on the battle-field, under some 
slight shelter. As soon as the total defeat of 
Napoleon was assured, he made a rapid journey 
to the coast, and crossed the channel in an open 
boat. ELLcEE. 
Craven. 


Burns Querres (4 S, i. 553.)—I have made 
inquiries in Dumfries respecting Dr. Thomson, 
and I have no doubt that I am able to give the 
information your correspondent requires. At the 
death of Burus in 1796, Mr. John Thomson, about 
sixteen years of age at that time, was usher to 
| Mr. Gray, the rector of Dumfries Academy, where 
the eldest son of the poet was in attendance, and 
I am told that the families of Thomson and Burns 
were on intimate terms. So,much was this the 
case, that Dr. Thomson told my informant, to 
whom he was related, that the poet used to meet 
him between five and six o’clock in summer 
mornings in the Dock Park, rented by Dr. Thom- 
son’s father, for the purpose of improving his 
knowledge of the French language, with which 
Dr. Thomson was well acquainted. This inti- 
macy will account for any information he may 
give regarding the poet's last moments. Mr, 
Thomson subsequently became tutor in the family 
of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, and thereby was able 
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to pursue ‘his medical studies. He graduated | “Or tHat ink” (4" 8. ii. 217.)— The subject 


there in June, 1809, and practised for a short 
time in Deal, and some years after also for a short 
time in Dumfries. He retired, however, to Edin- 
burgh, and died there in November, 1847, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Cravururp Tarr Ramage. 


Pasauits (4" ii. 226.)—In or about the six- 


teenth century there lived in Rome, near the | 


Piazza Navona, a tailor whose shop was the 
resort of the wits and gossips of the city: his 
name was Pasquino. A fragment of a very fine 
ancient statue (supposed by some to represent 
Menelaus supporting the co of Patroclus; by 
others, a soldier of Alexander) was found in this 
neighbourhood, and set up near the tailor’s shop. 
The wits took to affixing upon the base of this 
statue any epigrams, satires, or lampoons which 
came into their heads—often extremely biting 
against persons of authority or of note; and the 
same custom continues to this day. The statue, 


being the vehicle for the wit of Pasquino’s gossips, | 


came itself to be termed Pasquino, and the lam- 
poons Pasquinate, or in English “ 
or “pasquils.” The witticisms of Pasquin were 
yery frequently retorted by counter-witticisms 
affixed to the base of another ancient statue, 
which stood in Martis Forum, and which hence 
acquired the name of Marforio. This figure is now 
in the museum of the Capitol. Allusions both 
to Marforio and to Pasquino are very frequent in 
Italian writings. Ww. M. Rossetti. 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 


The word pasquille, or pasquil, comes from the 
Italian pasquilla, meaning satire or libel. Its 
origin in that language is the following: A mu- 
tilated statue of a gladiator was distovered near 
Rome about three hundred and fifty years ago, 
and placed in the court of the Capitol. A custom 
shortly after arose of affixing to it satirical pla- 
cards and libels on the government and different 
persons of distinction in the city. This statue was 
——, called Pasquino, from the name of a 

rber remarkable for his sarcastic wit, who dwelt 
opposite. Hence the word Pasguinata, and its 
diminutive Pasquilla, came to denote satire, or the 
fictitious personage who served to conceal the real 
object of the satire. Thus, in the carnival cere- 
monial at Florence, there used to be a personage 
called Pasquilla, who acted a part similar to our 
clown in the pantomime, and against whom witty 
sayings were directed, intended for the authorities 
of the day. In English it has preserved both 
meanings. Thus in the m of Drummond’s, 
mentioned in “N.& Q.” 4" S. ii. 226, it evidently | 
means a satiric poem, whilst in the poems ell 
Nicholas Breton, which came out in 1600, it sig- 
nifies a fictitious m. These are “ Pasquill’s | 


squinades” | 


raised in this article is not without interest, 
Whether this be an ancient and noble title pecu. 
liar to the Scots, may admit of some doubt. Iti 
generally understood to denote that persons g 
designated are the heads of their families, holdi 
the territorial lands passing by their own guy. 
names, 

The article proceeds to say, the title or desi 
nation gives a right of using supporters to the 
armorial ensigns, and is characterised as “ a nobj- 
lity really patriarchal, venerable, and ancient.” 
I should feel particularly obliged to Espxpagg, 
first, to give his authority for this passage ; and, 
secondly, to say what king of Great Britain of. 
ferred a title of nobility to the chief of the Gran 
who declined it, asking, who would be the Lain 
of Grant ?—apparently, as a reason for the re- 
fusal. Qu 


Danret Deror Joun Dove, D.D. (4 §. ii, 
177, 232.)—I find the thought in a writer who 
probably had read neither Defoe nor Dove: — 

“Erasmus wollte zuvirderst sich und dann erst das 
etwanige andere Gute. In diesem Sichselbstzuerst- 
wollen finden wir die Wurzel alles Uebels oder, in einem 
andern fast zam Sprichwort gewordenen Bilde, das Haar, 
bei dem der Teufel die Menschen fasst, Erasmus gehirt 
zu der Gattung von Schriftstellern, welche dem lieben 
Gotte gar gern eine vortreffliche Kirche bauen méchten, 
den Teufel aber auch nicht kriinken wollen, weshalb ihm 
eine kleine artige Capelle daneben errichtet wird, wo man 
ihm gelegentlich ein wenig opfern und eine stille Haus 
andacht fiir ihn treiben kann.”—Die Poesie und 
samkeit der Deutschen yon Franz Horn. Berlin, 1822, 
B. i. p. 35, 

Mantes. 


Mr. Axon has not apparently discriminated be- 
tween seeking to trace back an ultimately perfect 
thought to its earlier imperfect and varying ex- 
pression and a charge of plagiarism. I made, asl 
meant, no “ charge of plagiarism” against Defoe. 

Confirmatory of Defoe’s own original foot-note 
given by Mr. Axon, I have just chanced on 
another use of the “ proverbial saying” : — “ But 
it is a common adage that where God hath his 
church, there the Devill endeavoureth to have his 
chappell.” This occurs in the 

“ Christian Liberty rightly stated and enlarged: being 
a briefe Vindication of the Lawfullness of eating things 
strangled, or meats confected with blood. . . of William 
Roe.” (Oxford, 1662, p. 2.) 

I am sure that the readers of “N. & Q,” i 
common with myself, should feel indebted for 
other and, if extant, earlier forms of the “ adage. 
Dove does not “ quote.” 

ALExanper B, Grosast. 


“Up to Syurr” (4" S. ii. 
and obliging correspondeut F. O. H. asks inform- 


Madcap,” “ Pasquill’s Pass and Passeth not,” and ation as to the origin of the above common 6X 
James J. Coox. | pression. The query is somewhat difficult t 
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answer. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic 
Words, quotes (sub voce, “ Snuff’’) the expression, 
but does not give any information respecting its 

igin. But the Rev. H. J. Todd, in his edition, 
ith numerous corrections and additions, of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Languaye 
(London, 1818) gives the various meanings of the 
word “snuff.” One of these he derives from the 
German word Snuffeln, to smell: the Teutonic 
form is Snuffen. 

Now, according to Halliwell, the expression 
“Up to snuff” means “a person of great acute- 
ness or perception.” Hence, the original meaning 
may have signified a person guick in smelling = 
“up to snuff,” that is, quick of perception, or 
acute in discerning the propriety or absurdity of 
an action. When the expression, in its present 
form, was first used, I cannot discover. 

J. Daron, 


The verb ¢o snuff has very often the sense of to 
smell, or to scent out a thing. Hence the common 
ions, “he smells a rat”; “ he scents it out " 
« te is on the right scent.” It is des:riptive of a 
clear-headed, shrewd, sharp-witted fellow, far too 
wide awake to be easily imposed upon or taken 
in. Just such an one as Martial contrasts with 
us — 
“Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum.” 
Epigram. b. i. 42, 1. 18, 


Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Dormovse (4" S. ii. 190.)—If Mr. 
will only consult the Edinburgh Review, to which 
T have given a reference already, he will find that 
much objection exists to the derivation of this 
word from dormeuse, a suggestion which is more 
ingenious than true. Seeing that the root of the 
Fr. dormir exists in old English in the forms dare, 
dor, it is very hard that we are to be referred to 
the French for it. It is harder still that mouse 
may not be allowed to mean mouse, because it 
happens to be tacked on to this old English dor. 
See Halliwell, s. y, dor, dormedory, dare, daure, 
daze, Again, if the word dormouse were merely 
French, we might expect the plural to be dor- 
mouses, & corruption of dormeuses; but it is not 
so. It is true that Mr. Wedgwood adopts the 
derivation from dormeuse ; but here, Sor once, 1 

ree with him; and I do so the more readily, 

fause the explanation of the old English dare, 

to be stupified, is given in his own book, vol. i. 

p. 436 ; where he also actually mentions dor, to 

stupify. Dor would, in German, be spelt thor ; 

accordingly, thor signifies a fool in that language. 
Dormouse means simply a stupid or sleepy mouse. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Corxcrpences of 8. ii. 200.)— 
H. it is not very likely that Burns had 


to the reign of his 
mentaries, i. 342. 


read Wycherley’s Plays, 
opinion be entertained ? 
ordering a copy of Wycherley’s works in March 
1790 ; and he had, as his correspondence shows, a 
decided dramatic taste. The song “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ that” was not written until more than 
four years after he had ordered a copy of Wycher- 
ley. I have no doubt that Burns had read the 
Plain Dealer, and that the striking impression 
quoted by S. H. (so congenial to the mind of the 
poet) had remained in his memory, as we find 
was the case with certain passages in Young’s 
Night Thoughts, e. g.:— 
“ Stars rush, and final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation.” — Night ix, 
In Burns — 
“ Stern Ruin’s plonghehare drives elate 
Full on thy bloom.”—7To a Mountain Daisy. 
“ When on a moment's point th’ important die 


Of life and death spun doubtful ere it fell, 
And turn'd up life.” — Night vi, 


should such an 
@ find the poet 


“TI became myself the victim of a most severe rheu- 
matic fever, and long the die spun doubtful, until, after 
many weeks of a sick-bed, it seems to have turned up 
life.”— Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, 31st Jan. 1796. 0 


Pocket Suertrr (4* §, ii, 179.) 


“ The custom now is —y has been at least ever since 
the time of Fortescue) that all the judges, together with 
the great officers and some privy counsellors, meet in the 
Exchequer on the morrow of All Saints (which day is now 
altered to the morrow of St. Martin by the last act 
for abbreviating Michaelmas term), and then and there 
the judges propose three persons to be reported (if ap- 
proved of) to the king, who afterwards appoints one of 
them to be sheriff.”— Blackstone, Commentaries, i. 341, 

“When the king appoints a person sheriff who is not 
one of the three nominated in the Exchequer, he is called 
a pocket sheriff.” (Christian's note to ditto. ‘In the same 
way we talk ofa pocket borough.) 

“ Some of our writers have affirmed that the king, by 
his prerogative, may name whom he pleases to be sheriff, 
whether chosen by the judges or no. This is grounded 
upon a very particular case in the fifth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, when, by reason of the plague, there was no 
Michaelmas term kept at Westminster, so that the judges 
could not meet in crastino animarum to nominate the 
sheriffs: whereupon the queen named them herself, with- 
out any such previous assembly, appointing for the most 
part one of the two remaining on the last year’s list. And 
this case, thus circumstanced, is the only authority in our 
books for making these extraordinary sheriffs. It is 
true, the reporter adds, that it was held that the queen, 
by her prerogative, might make a sheriff without the 
cheetion of the judges non obstante aliquo statuto in contra- 
rium, but the doctrine of non obstante’s, which sets the pre- 
rogative above the laws, was effectually demolished by 
the Bill of Rights at the Revolution, and abdicated West- 
minster Hall when King James abdicated the kingdom. 
However, it must be acknowledged that the practice of 
occasionally naming what are called pocket-sheriffs, by 
the sole authority of the crown, bath uniformly continued 
Present majesty.”—Blackstone’s Com- 


J. B.C.L, 
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“ Yourn’s Magazine ” (4 S. ii. 204.) —About by another cressant, which is a great distance from the 


1861 this magazine was acquired by the Sunday | 


School Union, and for about four years continued 


first house. 


Thomas Piercy, mayor of the city of Worcester 


to be exceedingly well edited by Mr. William | in 1662, was the bishop’s lineal ancestor. 


Rothery, one of their secretaries. The children 
of serious families, however, are now catered for 
by so many similar publications, that this, the 
oldest, and in some respects the best of them, did 
not, I believe, meet with very great success. 

Jon J. B. Workarp. 


In answer to your correspondent R. Inetts, I 
beg leave to inform him that the above periodical 
was the first of a religious tendency published 
with a design to benefit the young. It was set 


on foot by the Rev. John Campbell, the African | 


missionary and traveller, Mr. W. F. Lloyd, Mr. 
W. Brodie Gurney, Mr. Shrubsole, and Mr. W. 
Marriott—none of whom are now living. There 
may have been some others, but the above I per- 
sonally knew to be connected with it. 

The first number was published in September 
1805, and, together with the numbers for the 
following year, formed the first volume. The 
actual editorship for the first ten years was wholly 
in the hands of my father, Mr. William Marriott ; 
and the entire profits (as he did not accept any re- 
muneration), amounting to many hundred pounds, 
were devoted to religious and charitable institu- 
tions. He relinquished his connection with it at 
the end of 1815, and I am unable to give any 
information on the subject after that date. There 
were many contributions from Jane Taylor under 
the signature of “Q. Q.”; but as all the original 
manuscripts were destroyed about twenty years 
since, I am unable to state the names of many 
other contributors. 

I have the first ten volumes bound in my pos- 
session, and shall be very happy to submit ion 
to the inspection of your correspondent. 

A. Marriorr. 

Woodland Road, Redhill, Surrey. 


Waurre Hats (3° S. v. 136.)—White hats were 
worn three hundred years ago by one who was any- 
thing but a “ Radical”—the husband of Queen 
Mary, Philip of Spain, as can be seen on a fine 
portrait of him on horseback and in armour, with 
a small brownish cloak, in the private apartments 
of Windsor Castle. A. L. 


Bisnop Percy (4 S. ii. 169, 205.) — The de- 
scent of the Piercys of Worcester, and afterwards 
of Bridgnorth, from the ducal house of Northum- 
berland, is asserted in a MS. armorial of Wor- 
cestershire of the seventeenth century in my 
possession as follows : — 

“ Peircie of Worcester. 
This familie doe take their deriuation from the noble 
les of Northumberland, as witnesseth the coate, for 
they beare Or, a lyon rampant azure, which is the same 
but their difference is a mullet on a cressant surmounted 


H. 8. G, 


Jacopite Sones: “Lorp DeERwentware's 
Goop Nient” 8S. ii. 181.) —This pj 
included in the common collections of Jacobits 
minstrelsy, is now known not to be a genuing 
| relic. It is the composition of the late Robert 
| Surtees of Mainsforth, who represented it to his 
| friend and correspondent, Sir Walter Scott, as an 

original poem of the time to which it refers, and 
| it was accordingly, on Scott's recommendation, 
inserted in James Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, Mr, 
Surtees had a genius for literary deception. He 
was, for instance, the author of “ Bartram’s 
Dirge” included by Scott in the Border Min- 
strelsy. He seems to have been unable to resist 
love for practical jokes of this sort, and afterwards 
to have shrunk from the consequences of confess 
ing them to the friends he had imposed on. In 
the case of the pieces now referred to, the decep- 
tion was not discovered until after the death of 
all the parties named, when the private papers of 
the author revealed it. See his Zzfe—a delightful 
volume in the series of publications by the Surtees 
Society. Norval 

Aberdeen, 

There can, I conceive, be no doubt that the 
poem which goes under the name of “Lord Der- 
wentwater’s Good Night” was written by Mr. 
Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, in the bishopric of 
Durham. It is published among that gentleman's 

try in A Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq. . . « 

y George Taylor, Esq. A new edition. .. . by 

James Raine, M.A. . . . (Surtees Soc. vol. xxiv.), 
p- 253. Mr. Raine says concerning it that — 

“Upon whatever foundation the ‘Good Night’ may rest, 

it is certain that every line here presented tothe reader as 

it is copied from Hogg's publication® proceeded from the 


pen of Mr. Surtees,” 
Epwakp PEAcock. 


W. H. C. says: — 

“ As there were adherents of the house of Stuart in 
America who sided with Gen. Washington in the Ameri- 
can war,” &c. 

Will he kindly state on what authority he ss 
this? I have always understood that the sd- 
herents of the house of Stuart who were 
America at the time of the rebellion under Wash- 
ington and Franklin remained as a rule loyal to 


the house of Guelph. Kingsburgh, the ies 
of Flora Macdonald, served in the —— 
Royal Highland Volunteers in Carolina, and sul- 
fered imprisonment (I think at Charlestown) at 
the hands of the rebels, (Vide Lives (or History) 


* Jacobite Relics, ii, 30. 
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the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745, “ Life of Flora 

acdonald.”) 

There was published a short time ago in the 
United States (just after the close of the civil 
war), a collection of war and patriotic songs both 
of the North and South. I recollect reading a 
review of the same in one of the London papers. 
Possibly the work is obtainable at the American 
publishers and booksellers in London. A really 

collection of — songs would, I am 
be very acceptable. 

Clifford’s Inn. 

Ranpte Mrnsuvtt (3" 8. iii. 278.)—On look- 
ing over some of the numerous pedigrees of my 
family, I find a Randolf Minshull, with these 
remarks attached to his name: “ Randolf Min- 
shull, he was called from his great learning Scholar 
Minshull. Sold lands to Sir Thomas Aston ” (see 
Harl. MS. 2142). -It also says Sir Richard Min- 
shull of Bourton was his son. 

The above Randolf is supposed to have writ- 
ten The Antiquities of Cheshire, 1591. He was 
son of Geoffrey Minshull (who died 1603, aged 
sixty-four) by his wife Ellen, daughter of Wil- 
liam Bromley of Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, and 
sister of Sir Thos. Bromley, Lord Chancellor of 
England, and Sir Geoffry Bromley, Justice of 
Cheshire. 

Can VeRAx inform me if the above remarks 
concerning this Randolf are correct; and where I 
can see the volume of Collections for the Antiqui- 
ties of Cheshire ? 

I also find Sir Richard Minshull, who was 
created Baron and Viscount Minshull, had a bro- 
ther Geoffry who was called the “ Antiquarian”; 
he died 1658, aged fifty-seven. Is anything fur- 
ther known of him? Randle Holmes makes the 
above William Bromley cousin to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bromley. Joun B. Mrnsuvtt. 

Bow Road. 

Mapame dE Pompapour (3" xii. 153, 214, 
443.)— In reference to Madame de Pompadour, 
whose title of Duchess was disputed in “N. & Q.,” 
I communicated in November, 1867, a letter from 
the representative of the General Director of the 
Archives of the French Empire, from which it 
appears that this title is given correctly to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. I have subsequently been 
favoured by the General Director himself, who 

furnished me also with the brevet conferring 
the rank of duchess during her life. 
RHODOCANAKIS, 
“ Archives de Empire, 


B® 21,211, 
“ Paris, le 10 décembre 1867. 
Prince, 

‘ “ Depuis la lettre que j’ai eu I'honneur de vous 
écrire le 23 octobre dernier, fait continuer les recher- 
ches demandées par vous. Elles ont été enfin couronnées 
de succ’s, et j’ai le plaisir de vous adresser une copie sur 


papier libre du brevet du roi Louis XV, en date du 12 
octobre 1752, brevet que je vous signalais dans ma lettre, 
et qui léve Madame de Pompadour au rang de duchesse. 
Veuillez agréer, Prince, l’assurance 
de mes sentiments les plus distingués, &c. 
“Le Directeur-Général des Archives de l’Empire, 
Membre de l'Institut, 
(Sign.) Marquis,pe Lanorpe. 
“ A Son Altesse 
Monseigneur le Prince Rhodocanaki 
“ Kersal Dale Villa, 
“ Broughton, 
“ Angleterre.” 


“ Brevet en faveur de la Dame Marquise de 
Pompadour. 

Aujourd’huy, 12 octobre 1752, le roy étant 4 Fontaine- 
bleau, voulant donner des marques de considération par- 
ticulitres, et de l’estime que Sa Majesté fait de la personne, 
de la dame Marquise de Pompadour, en luy accordant 
un rang qui la distingue des autres dames de la cour, Sa 
Majesté veut qu'elle jouisse pendant sa vie des mémes 
honneurs, rangs, préséances et autres avantages dont les 
duchesses jouissent, m’ayant Sa Majesté commandé d’en 
expédier le présent brevet qu’elle a pour témoignage de 
Sa volonté signé de Sa main et fait contresigner par moy 
Conseiller-Secrétaire d’Etat et de ses commandements et 
fi Cc deur de ses ordres, &c, &c. 


« (Archives de l’Empire, Série O, Registre 96, F° 313.)’ 


ANCIENT AND Mopern Superstitions (4 S, 
ii. 202.)—I think H. G. W.’s experience must be 
singular. I have worn spectacles in London 
streets for a long time, and never noticed any 
tendency to expectoration on the part of those 
who met me: yet H. G. W. says this has been to 
him matter of “constant annoyance.” I feel 
inclined to question the authority of the servant- 
girl whom he consulted. 

Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Marve = Many (4" ii. 199.)— 
“Tis much more praise 
To be a honnest man, then live maine dayes.” 


In the West of England the word maine is fre- 
uently used in the sense of many. For example, 
T hove been told that “ Farmer B. has lost a main 
lot of sheep,” that my “ vowles eat a main deal of 
barley.” G. W. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


- NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Sussex : Archeological Collections relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County. Published by the Sussex 
Archeological iety. Vol. XX. (Vol. VIIL. of the 
Second Series.) (Bacon, Lewes.) 

It says a great deal for the richness of Sussex in his- 
torical and archeological materials, that we can honestly 
declare, of the twentieth volume of the Susser Archaeo- 
logical Collections, that it is as interesting and varied as 
any of its predecessors, “ Midhurst, its Lords and its 
Inhabitants” by Mr. Durrant Cooper; Mr. St. Croix’s 
“ Parochial History of Glynde,” with Mr. Scharf's in- 
structive note on “ Portraits of Hampden”; Mr. Arnold’s 
“ pre Lady Percy, and her husbands Hotspur 
and Lord Camoys”; Sir Sibbald’s “ Buckhall at Cow- 
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dray”; are of themselves sufficient to give value and im- 
rtance to the volume, which contains, in addition, a 
rge mass of information which must be welcome to all 

Sussex antiquaries. 

The Natural History of Man; being an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the uncivilised Races of Men. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. With new designs by 
Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, &c. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Africa. (Routledge.) 

Mr. Wood may be congratulated on having, in the 
work before us, found a companion to his IJilustrated 
Natural History likely to share the popularity which that 
amusing work has attained. As Mr. Wood observes, the 
accounts of the manners and customs of the various 
people whose history forms the subject of the work, are 
scattered among a vast number of books, many very 
searce, and many very expensive; and it has been his 
task to gather these together in this new work, and “ to 
present to the reader, in a tolerably systematic and in- 
telligible form, the varieties of character which develope 
themselves among races which have not as yet lost their 
individuality through the influence of modern civilisa- 
tion.” But Mr. Wood has not depended solely on pub- 


letters on subjects moral and religious, imaginative 
humorous, amatory, ironical, and miscellaneous, ad 


“Hauntrep Hearts.” — The publication of this now 
legally-celebrated Story is at last announced. After four 
years pension, during ive actions in variogg 
Chancery and Appeal Courts, the Judgment of the House 
of Lords has been finally given in favour of its copyright 
as purchased by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, The pub 
lishers have determined to associate their victory with 
the inauguration of a cheap copyright series of Americag 
books at Is. 6d. each, nearly uniform with the wall 
known little editions of English Authors, published 
Baron Tauchnitz. The first volume of Messrs. Low & Co, 
Series will be the work in question (by the Author of the 
Lamplighter), and the second volume by the Author of 
the. Autocrat %, the Breakfast Table, entitled The Guar 
dian Angel. To be followed by a work of a leading 
American Author, on the Ist of every alternate month, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &e.,of the following books to be sent direette 
tired, address 


lished accounts. He has had the opportunity of It 
ing the diaries and note-books of many travellers who 
have never given the history of their travels to the 
public: and he has used these materials with such tact 
as to produce a book which ethnological students may 
consult with advantage, and the general reader will 
peruse with satisfaction ; while its numerous illustrations 
and the variety of amusing narratives and stirring inci- 
dents scattered through its pages are sufficient to insure 
its becoming a favourite book with all youths who delight, 
as most boys do, to pore over records of the perils and 
dangers which beset travellers among savage and un- 
civilised tribes. 

The Book-worm: A Bibliographical Review,'edited and 
illustrated by Ph, Berjeau. Published at the Office, 
4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden. 

This curious serial, the only one especially devoted to 
bibliography, continues its useful course, and, what is its 
not least interesting feature, its admirable reproductions 
of old wood-engravings. In the curious discussion which 
must inevitably follow what a correspondent has called 
Mr, Holt’s “ pestilent heresies,” the opinion of so skilful 
an adept as air. Berjeau will be looked for with interest. 


Lire Waitines or Deror.—Such of our readers 
as are interested in the biography and literary history of 
Daniel Defoe will remember the papers which Mr. Lee 
contributed to “N. & Q.” on the discovery in the Public 
Record Office of the six letters addressed by Defoe, in the 
year 1718, to the Secretary of State. These letters clearly 
showed that the writer was then connected with several 
public journals, and, consequently, that all the bio- 
graphers of Defoe had erroneously affirmed that after 
1715 the remainder of his life was spent in peaceful 
seclusion, entirely apart from the public affairs of the 
world. Mr. Lee, who had been for many years an inde- 
fatigable collector of everything connected with the life 


and writings of Defoe, has pursued the evidence thus | 


afforded that Defoe was probably actively engaged in 
literary pursuits during the last sixteen years of his life, 
and is now about to give the result of his inquiries to the 
public in the shape of three handsome octavo volumes, 
the first of which will contain a new memoir of Defoe, 
to which will be prefixed an amended catalogue of De- 
foe’s writings, amounting to no less than two hundred 
and ony works ; while the second and third volumes, 
devoted to writings by Defoe hitherto anknown, will 


contain more than three hundred and fifty essays and 
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Aotices to Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoove or Boous ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, Sowh Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


Onaten. Only the Book of Genesis was published in 1833 of an exad 
reprint of the Authorised Version of \611. 

Eanarta.—th 38. ii. p. 209, col. i. line 23, for “line” read “ perpen- 
dicular line" ; Note “ Arcana" read Ariana”; col. ii. line 
for * Chelukya” read “Chalukya”; line 6, for “ Banawagri 
awasei.” 

@*e Cases for bin‘ling the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and N 

A Reading Case for huiding tne weekiy Nos. of “N. & Q" is now 
ready,and may be hadof al) Booksellers and Newsmen, Va, 6.4 
or, tree by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“ Nores ano Qosnies” is ished at noon on Friday,and alo 
in Monrury Pants. The Subscription for Stampan Corres for 
sux Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
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| fieial Teeth, which they fix firmly in tne mouth by means 
‘pal thout operation 


Gum without springs, painlessly, and wi 
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Bre. —MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
fully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
mee € ‘enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
a the most ee and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
ti and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, fying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
tightly wires. "False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 5/.; 
on platinised, peed 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete 
on from complete set from !2/.; filling Ss. Old sets 
or ought. N.B. Practical dentist to = profession many 
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Aduiteration of z , Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that every 
Surgeon, Dentis' t, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man should 


have 
an is in Bethe en by the Press pont all scientific men who have seen 
the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 


has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope ve 
scope, and is twice as good as the celebrated icroscope (which h 
been awarded so many prize medals), as A be interred from the fol. 
lowing received from Mr. Rae himself 


Decewser 12th, 1867. 
- ca” Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
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Whereas + are counterfeits of Morison's Vegetable Universal litetime. 
Oe on th u t, the public x hereby cautioned to ~ luck to be able to pronounce mere than once or twice wo 
ay ef the accredited agente t0 the British College of Heaith, TINSLEY BRO ERS, 18, ine Street, Strand 
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